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I.—ON MECHANISM, RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


REASONS may be imagined for wishing to be a butterfly, 
but surely it is going out of the way to cherish an ambition 
to be aclock. Yet this appears to be the consummation 
aspired to by modern science.* Certainly if man were a 
mere machine, his education would be mechanical, and the 
desire to be “ wound up each morning in view of going right 
all day” would not be extravagant ; but if he is more than 
this, i.e. an organism, having an internal spring of thought 
and action, his aim should be not only to go rightly but to 
will rightly, and for this end to cultivate more especially 
the hidden power on which self-direction depends. And 
though it may be difficult to define the best mode under all 
circumstances of doing this, it is at least clear that nothing 
should be done calculated to enfeeble or supersede the in- 
ternal faculty most truly constituting the man, both as to 
what he is or may be. But such depressing influence is 
really exerted by mechanical treatment and the pressure of 
outward authority, especially an authority pretending to 
be divine, and, in virtue of such pretension or otherwise 
giving to education the character of mere catechism or cram, 
presented in abstract formulas or ill-understood books. In 
this respect, medieval dogma and biblical and even scien- 
tific indoctrination stand very much on the same footing. 
For instruction is subordinate to character; and it is idle 
to boast of the scientific knowledge of our charity children, 

* See Macmillan’s Magazine, May, 1870, p. 78. Since reprinted by Pro- 
fessor Huxley in a series of Essays. 
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“while the schoolmen are forgotten,’* if “science in schools” 
prove to be little more than scholasticism renewed, since 
what was a living conviction to the discoverer can only 
be a lifeless mechanical repetition to the ordinary pupil. 
Science serves ill purposes as well as good, and is moreover 
essentially incompetent to deal with the moral side of 
human nature. And when it is remembered how this is 
almost wholly left to the wheel-work of custom and autho- 
rity,—how freedom, browbeaten in the child, is scouted 
when appearing as originality in the man,—how, further 
depressed by subdivision of employments, it is systemati- 
cally undermined by the obsequious insincerity of modern 
intercourse and literature,—it can be no surprise that men 
become automata, serviceable indeed for the immediate ends 
of the politician, but otherwise without root in themselves, 
and easily yielding to any kind of demoralization. 

But nowhere is the demoralizing influence more fatally 
felt than in ill-directed religious teaching, whether by set- 
ting up misleading criteria and encouraging superstition 
generally, or, as particularly exemplified in Protestant prac- 
tice, by insisting on an abject worship of the Bible, con- 
founding its dissimilar parts, and protesting against critical 
explanation. The use of a book is to understand it; and 
the way to understand is to distinguish, instead of jumbling, 
the different, having regard to peculiarities of circumstances 
and the bias or purpose of the author or authors. Had 
Protestantism been consistent and armed with adequate 
critical resource, this should have been its attitude to the 
Bible from the first; but it betrayed its own cause by re- 
treating for the most part to some form of mechanical 
authority, while others by their ignorant vagaries made 
freedom ridiculous ; and then, when scepticism could no 
longer be suppressed, a misleading eidolon was fashioned 
within the nominal circumference of criticism itself, the 
word being often used where the object is not to promote 
but to silence inquiry, and to maintain,—in the spirit, if not 





* The school-boy may now certainly learn in five minutes what occupied 
Copernicus for thirty years, but it may be questioned how far he is bettered by 
the lesson. He gets a habit of believing dogmatically formulated inferences 
which he does not fully understand, and this habit was the essence of scholas- 
ticism, the most important phenomenon in medizval history, ignorance of 
which can be no proper subject of self-congratulation, though Professor Huxley 
treats it as such. See Macmillan, as above, p. 74. 
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the form of scholasticism, a simply defensive attitude in 
specious vindications of foregone conclusions. Such would 
appear to be the sense now¥attached to it in Edinburgh, 
where the Professor of Biblical Criticism lately advocated 
in his opening Address* “the bringing back the people to 
the simple Bible faith of Luther's days,” and invoked Divine 
Providence for protection against German criticism. Allud- 
ing to the wide prevaleuce of scepticism, he tried to reassure 
his hearers by disparaging the importance of what he termed 
“attacks,” confounding under this opprobrious term the 
mere temporizer or panderer to frivolity with the honest 
attempt to deal with literary difficulties. While readily 
leaving Schenkel’s hesitations and Renan’s somewhat offen- 
sive idyll to the author’s censure, we cannot but ask why 
the critical labours of F. C. Baur, admitted by himself to 
stand on so different a footing as to learning and ability, 
should be submitted to the same treatment, and why the 
exercise of these valuable qualities in so difficult a field 
should be designated as an attack? Evidently because 
there can be no compatibility between the two kinds of 
criticism, that of explanation and that of sustentation, or, 
to use the author’s words, because Baur would account for 
Christianity without supernatural intervention, his views 
moreover being neglected in Germany at the present day. 
3ut there is no accounting for anything without trespassing 
on the supernatural, and the alleged German repudiation 
of Baur may after all be rather a sign of reaction in the 
nation than a just estimate of his merits.+ 

No better exemplification of the mischiefs arising from 
mechanically manipulating the human mind can be given 
than Christian history as told by the eminent critic whom 
Edinburgh criticism condemns,—first on the score of under- 
taking to explain too much, and then for explaining too little. 
“He fails,” says the objector, “to account for Christ and Chris- 


* Address on some Present-day Attacks on the Christian Doctrine, by Pro- 
fessor Charteris. Blackwood and Co., Edinburgh. 1870. 

+ That it is not so is the opinion of one of the authorities appealed to by the 
Edinburgh Professor, namely, Dr. Hilgenfeld (Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, Vol. IX. p. 293), when he says that ‘‘ Baur unquestionably laid the 
firm basis for all future criticism of the New Testament, and little deserves the 
neglect with which he is now treated.” Elsewhere. we learn that moral philo- 
sophy as well as genuine theology is at present silenced. (J. B. Meyer, Philo- 
soph. Zeitfragen, p. 306.) 
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tianity ;” and certainly he does not attempt, like Renan and 
others, to construct a fanciful romance out of conjectural 
data, but he does what is of much more moment, in point- 
ing out the true moral significance of the life of Christ, and 
supplying means for enabling others to make a proper use 
of the documents where alone the materials for such a life 
are to be found. Without underrating the person and the 
practical necessity of an influential leader in order to give 
a firm footing and historical position to the doctrine, he 
insists that it was the doctrine which gave importance to 
the person, rather than the person to the doctrine—recog 
nizing in a purer morality, meeting the requirement of a 
profounder moral consciousness, the unalterable foundation 
to which, after all its aberrations, Christianity must ever 
return. In this view, admission to what was termed the 
“kingdom of heaven” was no outwardly conferred privilege 
depending on artificial rites or personal connection with the 
founder, but a natural product of the soul, owing its healthy 
growth to the genial aptitude (called singleness of vision, or 
a childlike unsophisticated disposition), which enabled the 
good seed of outward suggestion to fructify inwardly. An- 
ticipating the objection that “Jesus could not have needed 
Paul to give to his religion its universal character,” Baur 
shews how this universality essentially appertained to a 
religion of ideal righteousness and perfection ; so that there 
originally existed in it a tendency to discard, in conscious- 
ness of its own absoluteness, all vain accessories and out- 
ward conditions. But there is a wide chasm between the 
excellence of a truth and its effectual realization in men’s 
minds ; the excellence of the doctrine would probably in 
this instance not have rescued it from the oblivion usually 
overtaking individual efforts of moral reform, but for the 
support given to it by the authority of an official teacher ; 
and since, in spite of his denunciations of Pharisaic Juda- 
ism, we have no ground for believing that Jesus ever quitted 
the bounds of Judaism in general, there is little difticulty 
in conceiving how his followers, who are stated to have 
been dull and ignorant persons, looked more to the man 
than the moral, remaining insensible to the importance of 
the ideal element which is so far from being understood 
even at this day. We are told of a city* where the cold 





* Plutarch, De Profect. in virtute. 
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was so intense that words congealed as soon as spoken, so 
that winter utterances became audible only in summer ; 
just so the words of Jesus fell dead on the ears of men who, 
with all their veneration for his person, were unable to 
appreciate his spirit. To some, perhaps all of them, this 
personal following, so justly described in the Gospels as 
insufficient and mechanical,* made the chief item in their 
character as distinctively Christian: they valued the teach- 
ing, not for its intrinsic excellence, but as coming from the 
lips of one believed to be the Messiah ; just as it is now no 
uncommon thing to look rather to titular distinctions than 
soundness of reasoning, and to defer to the figure or gown 
of the professor or clergyman more than to the worth and 
cogency of his arguments. 

But these imperfect conceptions received a rude shock 
at their Master’s death (occasioned, like that of Socrates, by 
the jealous antipathies of mechanical legalism), the expected 
Messiah being a victorious hero who should “restore the 
kingdom to Israel ;” so that it became necessary either to 
abandon their hope or to modify its character. There were 
two ways of doing this, the readiest being to meet the facts 
by virtual denial ; and they who most relied on personal 
following would be most disposed to credit the “idle tales” 
of the women, especially as the doctrine of the resurrection 
was widely received at the time, and there was Scripture 
warrant for believing that “the holy one would not see 
corruption.” The effect of such a compromise was merely 
to postpone the realization of Messianic hopes, to substitute 
a reanimated Christ for the crucified, in other respects 
leaving unaltered the conceptions and obligations of Juda- 
ism. To minds of higher order such a compromise would 
be unsatisfactory. Looking less to the life than to the 
lesson, they would see in the forfeiture of one a corrobora- 
tion of the other. Example is never more generally effec- 
tive than when exhibiting the good falling in the discharge 
of duty and perfected through suffering, in those memorable 
instances where, though the individual sinks, humanity 
rises, and the moral order is thus suddenly revealed through 
the obseurities of the physical, like the serene sky seen 





* Matt. viii. 19; Luke ix. 23, 57, xxii. 33. 
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through the storm-cloud.* The pain at first felt at such 
a spectacle is tempered by the satisfaction caused by the 
triumph of humanity over the worst calamities, a pleasure 
of the most elevated kind, as appealing to that which is 
highest and best in us, and tending to make that predomi- 
nate in our future lives. Such would be the effect of the 
drama of crucifixion in the more gifted minds alluded to, 
which, admitting the facts, would rise superior to the notions 
traditionally connected with them ; and recognizing in Jesus 
only the ideal spirit of his teaching, would discard along 
with the prejudices as to the impossibility of his death 
their reliance on Judaism generally. As in all true educa- 
tion the first step is the renewal of the mind in the sense 
of inspiring it with a desire to rise or expand,f or what 
may be called the transition from the mechanical to the 
ideal state, so in the case here before us all, turns on that 
momentous revolution in the mind of St. Paul which sud- 
denly made him an ardent convert to that which he before 
persecuted ; the light suddenly kindled within him altering 
his whole nature, enabling him to see excellence and victory 
where before he had seen only annihilation and disgrace. 
It is remarkable that while even among the older apostles 
it is in one place said that “some doubted” (Matt. xxviii. 
17), while all were temporarily discouraged, St. Paul, when 
enumerating the post-mortem appearances of Christ (1 Cor. 
xv. 8), treats them as all similar in kind, although both his 
own words (Gal. i. 16 ; 2 Cor. iv. 6), and the taunts of his 
opponents, afford the best grounds for believing that at least 
his vision of Christ was purely mental or subjective. But 
the inward act implied in him a change far transcending 
in its consequences the easy modification of external belief 
occurring to the other apostles ; it was to him the death of 
relative and partial, the birth of spiritual or universal 
religion ; the commencement of a truly divine life, since, 
according to an hypothesis not more paradoxical than some 





* See Schiller’s essay on the effects of Tragedy, and his poem on the Ideal 
and the Actual. In one of Solon’s Elegies (No. 13 in Bergk), divine retribution 
is similarly compared to the apparition of the blue sky through the clouds. 

+ In Platonic language, called the putting forth wings (Phedrus), or turning 
round to the true light (Republic, p. 517, seq.), a process making the subject 
of it appear blind and even ridiculous in ordinary estimation. 
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of the postulates of materialism, spirit transcends terres- 
trial limitations, and in the sphere of the ideal heaven 
and earth may really be said to blend.* In the new life 
thus generated he became convinced that, blind before, he 
now saw Clearly for the first time, and “forthwith” pro- 
ceeded to speak and act in the full sense of the free univer- 
sality which had been latent in Christianity from the first. 

Far from meriting the charge of “omitting the position 
of the preacher of Christ crucified,” Baur particularly shews 
how the intense pre-occupation of the apostle’s soul with 
an event so inconsistent with Judaical limitations, led him 
to disavow, not the fact, but the incongruous limitations, and 
to avail himself of his new-found liberty in “immediately” 
blending the consciousness of a Gentile mission with that 
of a spiritual Christ. Freedom, spirituality, universality, 
the three varied but fundamentally correlated aspects of 
one doctrine in Galatians, Corinthians and Romans, com- 
prise, in fact, the great principles of Ethics; a perfect or 
universal law, a free agent, and the ideal sphere in which 
alone these principles can act or exist. In all morality, 
freedom is doubtless the first requisite, and whatever 
infringes it by decentralizing the agent and imposing arti- 
ficial constraints,—whether of force or fear, ignorance, 
superstitious prejudice, or mechanical discipline,—tends to 
rob the soul of those best energies which are essential to 
virtuous effort. Again, morality may be viewed, not as 
virtue, but duty, in relation, that is, to the stress of uni- 
versal law or order considered as outwardly given or coming 
from above ; yet inasmuch as such a law imposes no real 
fetter on the will, as only enabling it to realize its own 
true nature by willing reasonably, it may more truly be 
described as the acquisition of “a power,” an exaltation or 
enlargement of the willing faculty, and it is this view of the 
matter which Paul more especially urges, substituting theo- 
centric for anthropocentric theory, and in place of the 


* For here, as said in Schiller’s above quoted poem, we have simultaneously 
before us the divine ideal of humanity, and divinity stooping from its world- 
throne to the welcome of the hamanwill. St. Paul’s language is not more mys- 
tical than Aristotle’s, ‘‘ All plurality implies matter,” —and conversely, ‘‘ Where 
matter is not, there is no diversity” (Metaph., 7, 6, and 11, 8); or Philo’s 
(Quod deterior posteriori, &c.), ‘‘ How should the soul, so small a thing enclosed 
in heart or brain, embrace the universe, if it be not a portion of the divine 
soul ?—a portion undivided, however, for the divine is extended, not divided.” 
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active word d«awsivn used by Jesus, speaking of human 
salvation as effected by'God’s édicatware. 

It is on a clear view of Paul’s position, as gained from his 
genuine letters, that Baur’s theory rests ; and he shews how 
this position is sharply defined by its antagonism to the 
reactionary Galatians and to the so-called “Christ-party” 
among the Corinthians. We are here at the point of diverg- 
ence of the two forms of Christianity above indicated, the 
internal and the external, the spiritual and the mechanical ; 
one characterized by an attempt to realize the axiom, “ fol- 
low after righteousness ;’ the other harping upon the nar- 
rower but more readily appreciable injunction, “follow 
me.” Baur first shewed how the seeds of later corruption 
were laid in the ambiguity of directions at first seemingly 
identical, and how upon a careful consideration of their 
real incongruity and practical antagonism depends the cor- 
rect appreciation of Christian history and literature. The 
incongruity, first seen in the expulsion of the Hellenistic 
Christians to Samaria, was further exemplified in the arro- 
gant behaviour of the apostolic party in Jerusalem, when, 
in spite of a preliminary arrangement with St. Paul allow- 
ing the validity of his Gentile mission, they incessantly 
pursued him with vexatious interference, requiring Gentile 
converts to observe Mosaic laws, a requisition quite incon- 
sistent with the nature of Christianity as he understood it. 
The illiberal after-thought, confounding morality with legal- 
ity, and impressed, not without effect, on the Galatians, 
was soon followed up by another attack, disputing Paul’s 
personal right to an independent commission, addressed to 
the Corinthians ; wherein for the first time appears that 
narrow insistance on legitimate succession and outward 
authority which has gone so far to undermine Christianity, 
and to substitute a false idol in its place. A harder task 
was here imposed on the apostle, namely, to maintain his 
ground against the obvious and tangible claims of official 
leadership ; for what availed it to plead internal conviction 
if the guardianship of infallible truth were supposed to be 
inalienably vested in the personal associates of Christ? He 
could only appeal to his more abundant and more effectual 
labours, so conspicuously contrasting with his infirmities, 
and to the truly divine nature of that ideal life which 
formed the basis of his faith, and which had nerved him in 
lis enterprizes. 
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Baur is further charged with unduly exaggerating the 
importance of this quarrel, and making it, as a continuous 
antagonism, the key to the entire subsequent development. 
“Tt is amazing,” says the Edinburgh critic, “that so great 
a superstructure should be raised on so narrow a founda- 
tion.” But the foundation is by no means narrow, if its 
dimensions be fully and conscientiously measured. The 
book of Acts certainly tries to obliterate its traces, and 
after narrating, for instance, the riot excited by Demetrius 
the silversmith, in which heathenism alone appears in hos- 
tility to Paul, proceeds to say how, on his last journey, “he 
went by Ephesus,” without assigning any adequate* reason 
for his doing so, and how he summoned the elders of the 
community over which he had formerly presided to Miletus. 
Yet there was assuredly good reason for his keeping aloof, 
and a reference to Eusebius} may help us to understand it. 
We here learn how, after Paul’s depariure, John imme- 
diately took up his residence in Ephesus as official high- 
priest of Asiatic Christianity, leaving little doubt that an 
ascendancy had then been gained by the inimical majo- 
rity, consisting of the “beasts” and “ grievous wolves” who 
had been Paul’s “ adversaries” (1 Cor. xvi. 9) from the first. 
In the Galatians it appears plainly enough from whom 
opposition proceeded. Its authors were the so-called “ apos- 
tolic pillars,” the “seeming somethings,” who by their emis- 
saries following up Paul’s labours, insisted on imposing 
upon his converts the obligation of circumcision and other 
“beggarly elements” of Judaism ; and it is remarkable that 
in his rejoinder the apostle nowhere meets his opponents 
by questioning the validity of their delegation and claim- 
ing the formal concurrence of the apostles in regard to 
these matters, as supposed in Acts, with his own proceed- 
ings; on the contrary, he sets them at defiance, declar- 
ing his own authority to be equal to theirs, even that 
which they regarded as highest, and describing how he 
had already reproved Peter to his face. Not less clear is 
the nature of the opposition in Corinthians. There the 
adversaries are described as “deceitful workers,” “false 








* The true reason for the journey to Jerusalem as well as for avoiding 
Ephesus is here suppressed (ch. xix. 21, xx. 16), although it must have been 
known to the writer (comp. ch. xxiv. 17), who could not have been a stranger 
to Paul's Epistles. 

+ Hist. Keel., iii. 23 and 31. 
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teachers” and “false brethren,” who, armed with letters of 
recommendation from Jerusalem, controverted his apostle- 
ship, impugned his disinterestedness, derided his language 
and appearance ; in short, spared neither artifice nor calumny 
in lowering him in the estimation of the Gentile commu- 
nities originally founded by him. Here, as in Galatians, 
the attack proceeds from persons in authority insisting on 
the paramount claims of pure Hebraism, legitimate esta- 
blishment and carnal affinity, or personal association with 
Christ. Against these boasters Paul feels constrained “to 
glory” or boast in return, declaring himself their equal as 
an Israelite, and insisting on an apostleship, or “ belonging 
to Christ,” not a whit inferior to theirs, or even the “very 
chiefest” pretenders to that dignity (2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 11); 
moreover, bitterly rallying the Corinthians for the ready 
servility with which they submitted to the specious pre- 
tensions of foolish, vain-glorious men, which no one of 
sense and spirit would have tolerated.* Yet he ironically 
avails himself of this tolerant humour to answer folly with 
folly, though varying the grounds of self-laudation ; adding 
to the rest of his vindication the boast of his more abun- 
dant labours and infirmities, because it was the especial 
aim of the preacher of Christ crucified to be made like him 
in suffering as in triumph. 

With this latter idea is probably connected the peculiar 
way in which the “adversary” is here represented. Before, 
“beast” was the name not unreasonably given to men 
acting with brutal malignity and ferocity ; here the conflict 
is transferred to the supersensual world, as being carried on 
with the great spiritual adversary Satan ;+ for Satan is also 
termed dynpépoc Op, a dragon or roaring lion, and Jesus 
himself was indifferently said in tradition to have contended 
with beasts and with demons.t Now turn to the official 
language of the newly-established authority at Ephesus, 
and read the counter denunciations in the second and third 
chapters of the Apocalypse. In these, the churches are 
congratulated seriatim in an apostolic circular for having 
detected and exposed certain lying pretensions to apostle- 
ship, put forth on the part of persons pretending to be 


* 2 Cor. xi. 4—very ill translated in the English version. 

2 Cor. xi. 3, 14; comp. ii. 11. 

Mark i. 13; and see M. Krenkel in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, Vol. IX. 
p. 371, seq., on Paul’s Theriomachia at Ephesus. 
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Jews, but not really so, and rather belonging to the “syna- 
gogue of Satan,”—pretenders comparable to “ Balaam,” the 
great type of false and adverse prophecy, “who sought 
to cast a stumbling-block before the people of Israel by 
teaching them to eat meats offered to idols ;’ and else- 
where again nicknamed “ Nicolaitans,” a synonymous Greek 
term derived from a proselyte of the city (Acts vi. 5) 
in which Paul achieved his first successes. The “syna- 
gogue of Satan’—the false pretenders to Judaism, are 
throughout the subject of this furious invective ; and even 
poor Lydia of Thyatira is rewarded for her hospitality to 
Paul by being included in the execration, under the title 
of “that woman Jezebel.” Such were the consequences of 
the jealousy excited by the successes of St. Paul’s free gos- 
pel, the extent of whose liberality had not been originally 
contemplated, and whose spiritual pretensions laid him 
peculiarly open to attack; for there were many who, ac- 
cording to his own showing, misunderstood the meaning 
of spiritual freedom ; and indeed it was something which 
only the spiritually-minded were able to comprehend. 
Hence, in competition with the recognized “pillars” of the 
church, it was of little use for him to refer to his labours, 
his sufferings for Christ’s sake, his consciousness of integrity 
of purpose ; in spite of the revelation in which he boasted 
to have “seen” Christ, he could not make good the claim 
to have seen him in the same way as the other apostles ; 
and he found with anguish that the vision which was con- 
clusive for himself could not exercise the same influence 
over others. His teaching, which had been far from 
popular during his life, seems to have been almost oblite- 
rated at his death. Galatia, Corinth, and Rome reverted, 
in great measure, to Jewish Christianity ; and, guided by 
sympathy of opinion rather than historical accuracy, un- 
gratefully placed the name of Peter beside or even before 
that of Paul, as that of their real founder.* A story, too, 
was circulated that he was no real Jew, but by birth a 
heathen, who having been circumcised in order to become 
qualified to marry the daughter of the Jewish high-priest, 
had after all been disappointed in his suit, and so induced 
to vent his spleen in abuse of circumcision and Mosaical 
institutions generally. We have seen how he fares in the 


* Dionysius of Corinth in Euseb., IH. E. ii. 25 ; Recognitiones Clem. x. 71. 
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Apocalypse, where the expression, “twelve apostles of the 
Lamb,” is meant, according to Neander, to imply his exclu- 
sion from the list ; the “Philippians” also, and other second- 
ary “Pauline” letters, clearly indicate the unextinguished 
malevolence and general preponderance of his enemies.* 
The Gospels of Matthew and Luke abound in traces of an- 
tagonism, sometimes left as antithetical propositions, loosely 
dispersed or bracketed together, to find a balance as they 
may in the reader’s mind ; sometimes stated controversially, 
as where Paul is glanced at as a propagator of dvoyéa, 
and teaching men to neglect the minor commandinents ;+ 
or where, as in Luke ix., the older apostles are elaborately 
ridiculed and unfavourably contrasted with the Gentile 
apostleship collectively represented by the “seventy.” The 
Epistle of James apostrophizes Paul as a “vain man ;” 
the Judaizing Papias, the stickler for orthodoxy and legiti- 
mate transmission, can have no other in view when inveigh- 
ing against propagators of “vague doctrine alien to Christ 
and to truth ;’ Hegesippus quotes him§ only to denounce 
his utterances as “lying against the Lord ;” Justin, certainly 
not unacquainted with his writings, though never naming 
him, reprobates as impious blasphemers the teachers per- 
mitting the eating of idol meats, calling them unworthy 
the name of Christian, as disseminating the doctrines of 
deceiving spirits ; and in a somewhat later writing of the 
Petrine class,|| Peter is made to ask, in the style of the 
Corinthian adversaries, “Why should we believe that the 
Lord, who so long familiarly conversed with us, has ap- 
peared to you, if your doctrine differs from his ; why, if 
really an apostle, do you contend against me, the great 
pillar of the church, supplanting me in the opinion of 
the people?’ The language of this work, now generally 
admitted to point, under the name of the arch-heretic Simon 
Magus, to the Pauline doctrine as renewed by Marcion and 
to Paul himself, offers a painful view of the state of Chris- 
tian feeling ; transferring to Peter, in analogy with other 
writings of the class, the true apostleship of the Gentiles, in 


* Philipp. i. 15, ii. 20, iii. 2; Coloss. iv. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 10, 14, 16. 

+ Matt. v. 19, and vii. 15, 23. 

t It being supposed by the Jews that there were seventy nations, according 
to Deut. xxxii. 8, and Exod. i. 5. 

§ Schwegler’s Nachapostolische Zeitalter, i. 352. 

|| The Clementine Homilies, 17, ch. xix. 
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opposition to the claims of a false pretender. “Many of 
the Gentiles,” says Peter, “have rejected my preaching of 
the law, having adopted the naughty antinomian doctrine 
of that detested individual (éx6pot avOperov); so that I, the 
firm rock and foundation of the church, am treated as 
damnable!* Why, to call me ‘damnable’ is to accuse God 
who revealed Christ to me, and Christ also, who hailed me 
as blessed on that account. Certain persons try by artful 
interpretation to distort my words, and to make me out a 
subverter of the law, while hypocritically suppressing my 
real opinions ; but God forbid that I should so act, for this 
would be to attack God’s law as given to Moses, whose 
eternal obligation was attested by Christ. These persons 
would seem to know my mind and to comprehend my 
words better than myself; and if they venture to utter 
these falsehoods during my life, how much more after I am 
dead! Beware then, and whenever a teacher or prophet 
comes before you unprovided with letters of recommenda- 
tion from James, take heed lest it be a machination of the 
devil.”+ 

The use of the term Simon Magus in this work deserves 
special notice. It seems to have been sufficiently shewnt 
that it originally belonged to a Samaritan, or rather Phee- 
nician, sun-deity (Semo or Sem ; comp. Samson, Schemesh), 
and thence came to be applied by orthodox Jews§ to desig- 
nate the impure heresy of their Samaritan neighbours. 
How natural, then, for the first Judaically orthodox Chris- 
tians, already known from the Apocalypse as ingenious in 
devising injurious epithets, to give the same name to the 
first extra-judaical converts, and how equally natural to 
affix it particularly to the great patron of Gentile conver- 
sion, regarded in Judaical tradition as the apostate intro- 
ducer of a new heathenism! The Magus of the Clemen- 
tines doubtless includes the Gnostics, but the ulterior 
allusion to St. Paul, as “coryphzeus of all heresy,” || is there 
at least unmistakable; the Gentile apostle being other- 


* Kareyywopivoc—the word used, Galat. ii. 11. + Hom. xi. 35. 

t See Zeller’s work on Acts, p. 169; also Baur’s Gnosis ; Schwegler’s Post- 
apostolic Age ; and especially Voleckmar, Tub. Journal, Vol. XV. p. 279, on 
the origin of Simony. 

§ Josephus, Antiq. xi. 8, 6, 7. According to Justin, Apol. i. ch. 26, the 
names *‘ Simonian” and ‘‘ Samaritan” are nearly equivalent. 
|| Comp. Irenzeus, i. 23, 2, and elsewhere. 
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wise clearly recognizable in many special traits of the false 
teacher. Among other peculiarities, he is described as claim- 
ing immunity from death, a claim still more emphatically 
made by some of his successors ;* as an adept in Egyptian 
magic, and the Alexandrian resource of allegorizing the 
Old Testament ; as denying the efficacy of works ; as having 
a large following in Samaria, and advocating Mount Gerizim 
in opposition to Jerusalem ; and, finally, encountering Peter 
in Rome, and there falling in mortal conflict. He is further 
described as maintaining in controversy with Peter the 
superior reliability of visionary revelations, Peter hinting 
in reply that the supposed vision might be fanciful, or sent 
by the devil ;+ and accordingly the warning against admit- 
ting doctrines not accredited by James, is based on the 
suggestion that diabolical wickedness, disappointed in the 
forty days’ conflict with Christ, continued its insidious 
intrigues in the semblance of false teachers like Simon, 
whom, “falling from heaven as lightning,” it instigated and 
sent forth through the world.{ In fulfilling this sinister 
office, Simon certainly led the way in the Gentile mission ; 
but if men had known the true mystery, how in the pro- 
vidential order of the world the better ever follows the 
worse, § they would have seen how Peter coming after 
should be preferred before him, as light succeeding dark- 
ness, knowledge ignorance, health disease. The theory of 
priority and posteriority is here ingeniously adapted to the 
facts, since Peter and other emissaries from Jerusalem 
unquestionably followed up with jealous opposition the 
labours of Paul, and, according to the criterion usually 
adopted in such cases, were justified in doing so. But the 
false teacher, pursuing the course of his mythical proto- 
type from East to West (or from Palestine to Rome), per- 
sisted in giving himself out as “some great one,” or as 
“the great power of God ;’|| but the god quoted by him 





* Comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4 with 2 Tim. ii. 18. 

t+ Hom. ii. 22, xvii. 13, 14. The wicked one, it is here said, vanishes in 
a flash of light without explaining anything. 

t Hom. xi. 35. The words probably here alluding to Paul’s miraculous 
light (2 Cor. iv. 6) and sudden conversion. 

§ Hom. ii. 17. 

|| In the increasing prevalence of monotheism, it was not uncommon to assign 
to heathen gods subordinate rank as ‘‘emanations” or ‘* powers” of the Su- 
preme God (see Zeller, ibid., p. 170) ; and with such an idea Paul’s language 
(1 Cor. ii. 4, 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 4, &e.) might easily be connected. 
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was an idol, and the spiritual power which he wielded he 
owed to sorcery.* He may indeed have been converted 
and baptized, but right to apostleship he had none ;+ by 
his renunciation of the law he shewed the error of his 
faith, by his “bitter” language to the apostles, the malignity 
of his heart. He added “wickedness” («caxéa) to other evi- 
dences of perversity, when, conscious of the spurious cha- 
racter of his own gifts and accomplishments, he was 
obliged after all to appeal to the true apostles, since from 
them only he could obtain the seal of legitimate autho- 
rity, the power of conferring the holy spirit by laying on 
of hands. And now observe the “iniquity” of this man ; 
he thought to obtain the inestimable gift by an offer of 
money a an offer prompted by the expectation of making 
more money by the bargain, since, as intimated in the 
2nd Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul was taunted for making 
a profitable speculation by his ministry. Doubtless the 
apostle, who so indignantly denies this latter charge, had 
given colour to the former part of the accusation “by the 
fidelity with which he adhered to the stipulation recorded 
in Galatians, where it appears that he really tried to obtain 
the friendly concurrence of the other apostles, readily ac- 
quiescing in the condition of collecting alms annexed to 
the concession. In pursuance of the compact, he had 
throughout been unremitting in making collections for the 
“peor saints’ through Galatia, Macedonia and Achaia, 
vainly hoping by this labour of love to propitiate the im- 
placable and to disarm hostility. Not even the persevering 
malignity of his opponents unmistakably exhibited in- 
duced him to renounce the obligation ; but then how odious 
in the party benefited to requite his ge nerosity by so vilely 
distorting its motives, and while sternly withholding the 
ostensibly sought boon, representing a free gratuity as a 
self-interested or “Simoniacal” act ! 

Enmity to Paul continued among the Ebionitish succes- 
sors of his first adversaries, evinced by denial of his autho- 
rity and pein 6 of his writings ;§ and we have just 





* A remarkable anticipation of that subtle identification of heresy and sorcery 
which was so common in the middle ages. See Soldan’s History of Witchcraft, 
p. 160, &e. 

+ Acts viii. 13, 21, 23. t Comp. Galat. ii. 10; Acts viii. 19. 
§ See Eusebius, Hist, E. iii. 27, and Irenus, i. 26, 2. 
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seen the rancour excited by Marcion’s revived Paulinism 
in the language of one of the party. But this could not 
be a general or final verdict; and supposing the party 
exasperation revealed in “ Romans” to have in some mea- 
sure yielded to the written and oral pleading of the apostle 
himself, we may fairly conceive his death, significantly re- 
ferred to in legend as the era of reconciliation, to have greatly 
helped in healing the animosities dating from the affair at 
Antioch. But peace is not always progress. Jew Chris- 
tianity, though not incapable of expansion, was chiefly so 
in the sense of an external comprehension, which, dropping 
the more incompatible of the old ordinances, and exchang- 
ing circumcision for baptism, had its compensation in equi- 
valent concessions as to the meaning of “faith” and “law,” 
the unbroken continuity of revelation, and especially the 
apostolic primacy of Peter. Hence an approximation to 
unity, though in a sense very different from that which 
Paul contemplated. When, by reducing the notion of faith 
to mere external adhesion, morality had subsided into 
legality, it was easy to look upon Christianity as nothing 
more than an improved Judaism, and in this sense eagerly 
to welcome the results of its successful propagation, in- 
cluding (as intimated in the notion of Christ’s descent to 
hell) a retrospective benefit even for the exiles of the old 
covenant. From the other side appears to have proceeded 
that exaltation of Christ’s person beyond the strict limits 
of monotheism, in which he appears, not indeed spiritual 
in St. Paul’s sense, but ruler of the spirit-world, or head 
of a celestial hierarchy. The doctrine of “Philippians,” 
“Colossians” and “Ephesians,” upon this subject, is already 
visible in the Pauline basis of Luke’s Gospel, where Jesus, 
no longer a mere descendant of Abraham, but the universal 
Redeemer, son of Adam and of God, conspicuously exhibits 
his superhuman power in a series of victories over the 
demon world ; and where, far more emphatically than in 
the canonical Matthew, who allows the admission of Gen- 
tiles in defiance of conflicting statements, Christian univer- 
sality is made a prominent doctrine in a series of special 
narratives and parables, while the “violence” supposed in 
Matthew to characterize Gentile intrusion disappears. Here 
the saying, that “those who are not with us are against us,” 
is balanced by the counter declaration, that “those who are 
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not against us are with us ;’ and while in the 9th and 10th 
chapters the efficient labours of the subsequently elected 
“seventy” are favourably contrasted with the ignorance 
and drowsiness of their older rivals, the career of Jesus is 
in great measure transferred from Galilee to Samaria, where 
his protracted sojourn prefigures those preparatory labours 
for the Gentile harvest which, according to the fourth Gos- 
pel, the older apostles were undeservedly to reap. In our 
Luke, Pauline doctrine is considerably softened, the law, 
for instance, being associated with the Gospel as of equal 
validity, and Jesus as Jewish Messiah inconsecutively made 
to be rejected in his own country, Nazareth, before going 
to Capernaum ; still it is remarkable how the legitimate 
apostolic recipients of the mysteries are here reprimanded 
instead of complimented,* and how Satan’s lightning-fall, 
the Jewish travesty of the scene of Paul's conversion,+ is 
stated as a triumph consequent on the labours of the 
seventy. In a still more obsequious vein, the writer of 
Acts undertakes an elaborate justification of Paul, omitting 
the characteristics of his genuine doctrine, and making him 
throughout the submissive delegate of the older apostles. 
In direct contradiction to his own statement, he is here said 
to have “straightway” gone after his conversion to address 
Jews in the synagogue, and to have only been induced hy 
threat of assassination and a vision in the temple to enter 
on the Gentile mission ; and this only after Peter, relieved 
of his Judaical scruples by the vision of the table-cloth, 
had set him the example, and when the church of Antioch 
had been already founded by men of Cyprus and Cyrene !+ 
Unable to omit altogether the conflict between the true 
Simon and the false, the legendary reflex of the Antioch 
altercation, he conceals its import by placing it in a differ- 
ent connection, in which Peter alone appears on the Chiis- 
tian side, while Paul is still an enemy to all Christianity. 
The capitulation said to have been hastily concluded in the 


* Luke xviii. 18, 21; comp. Matt. xii. 49, xiii. 11. 

+ Clem. Hom. xi. 35. 

t It may not be without significance that Simon of Cyrene, who as a 
Hellenist stands in close affinity with the alleged founders of the church of 
Antioch, is traditionally connected with St. Paul (see Mark xv. 21 ; Rom. xvi. 
13), and made to ‘‘ bear the cross” (Gal. ii. 20; 2 Cor. xi. 23) after the 
desertion of the other apostles. 
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second chapter of Galatians is expanded into a deliberate 
apostolic decree, conceding admission of the Gentiles on the 
footing of proselytes of the gate; while the subsequent quar- 
rel dwindles down to a difference of a totally different kind 
and minor importance (ch. xv. 39). With the obliteration 
of doctrinal differences we lose sight of the traces of per- 
sonal antagonism, until the offences of Paul having been 
expiated by the legendary Magus, the former is allowed a 
portion of his rightful claim as co-founder of the Roman 
church, and admitted as a “dear,” though somewhat dan- 
gerous and unintelligible “brother,” into the catalogue of 
saints.* 

The end of the series of compromises here indicated 
could only be the unity of the church, formed by the coalition 
of average sentiment under despotic authority and the 
exclusion of unreconciled extremes as heretical ; an hypo- 
thesis historically justified, and to those really wishing to 
understand the Christian literature offering a clue for the 
purpose. But now what are we to think of the resulting 
consummation, the house built up of nicely fitted stones 
by a spiritual windlass,+ the safe and sound basis of doc- 
trine desired in the Pastoral letters? Was the peace thus 
reached by a process of natural selection and political 
expediency a secure rest for the soul in the sense of mo- 
rality and St. Paul, or only the stagnation foreboding cor- 
ruption and decay? Its true character was speedily exem- 
plified in the direction td shut the door in the faces of 
heretics,t and the spurious toleration of Bishop Victor for 
the mortal sins of moral delinquents. Its maxims were 
indulgence for sin, implacable severity to dissent ; and so 
all-influential became these principles of an orthodox esta- 
blishment, that even Origen deemed it less culpable to 
offend against the moral law than to infringe the rule of 
faith.§ In repudiating Mosaic law, St. Paul forgot the 
difficulty of replacing it by an available substitute ; the 
spiritual law of which he spoke required interpretation, 
and no interpretation was presently forthcoming but that 
of custom, expediency or individual caprice. Hence Chris- 


* 2 Peter iii. 15; Ignatius to the Ephesians, ch. xii. ; Polycarp to the 
Philipp. ch. iii. ; Apost. Constit. ii. 57. 

+ Hermas Vis. iii. 5 ; and Ignatius to the Ephesians, ch. ix. 

t 2nd Epistle John i. 10; Titus iii. 10. § Comment. in Matt. xxxiii. 
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tendom continued to oscillate between fanatical asceticism 
and an equally fanatical licence, save where it found a stay 
in the artificial legality of the church. But here the stress 
originally laid on the founder’s person affected the law and 
its administration throughout.* As regards the intellect, 
it took the form of arbitrary dogma, often gathered up from 
the lowest strata of popular credulity, a creed chiefly con- 
sisting of exact definitions of the nature of the redeeming 
person, which it was thought meritorious to believe in pro- 
portion to their intrinsic ineredibility. It thus became 
what Mosaic law had been before, a veil obscuring heaven’s 
light, a machine for making popular instinct swallow its 
own garbage,—as the transubstantiation dogma, for instance, 
embodies in creed what had only been the vulgar mis- 
apprehension of a metaphor. In regard to the will, it con- 
sisted of statutory mandates issued irrespectively of intrin- 
sic goodness+ or man’s moral nature, obedience to which 
was thought meritorious in proportion to their purely 
conventional character and practical uselessness. The ad- 
ministration of this system through the sacraments enclosed 
man’s entire life with a net-work of artificialities, excluding 
the possibility of independence, and appealing to no criteria 
but those of ecclesiastical authority; until at last the Pope 
was identified with God, as exemplified in the claim of 
infallibility and supremacy over right and wrong.t The 
true moral law requires no superadded bribe, for its import 
is only the effectuation of man’s best nature; the church 
system, by definitively sanctioning the severance of the act 
from its reward, encouraged the immoral notion that but 
for the expected remuneration it were better to act as the 
brutes. Church absolutism was farther strengthened by a 
doctrine which to Paul had served as a plea for religious 
emancipation, namely, that of original sin, or the Semi- 


* Augustine, in fact, defends the cause of arbitrary external authority on this 
very ground. De utilitate credendi, ch. xiv.: ‘‘Ipsum videmus nihil prius 
atque fortius quam credi sibi voluisse.” 

+ For instance, Tertullian says (De Penitentia, ch. vi.): ‘‘ Non quia bonum 
est ideo debemus auscultare, sed quia Deus precipit”—the counterpart of his 
maxim for the intellect, ‘‘ certum quia impossibile.” 

t+ This not altogether modern doctrine was based on John xiv. 17, xvi. 13, 
and Luke xxii. 32: ‘‘I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not ;” it being 
hence inferred that the faith of Peter and his successors could never fail. See 
Gieseler’s Church History, ii. 2, 228, 229. 
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pelagian modification of it allowing exceptional merit to 
acts performed in its service. But the sin here meant was 
not so much self-injury as disobedience to a master arbi- 
trarily punishing and condoning, and excusing laxity in 
one thing or person on the score of extra austerity in 
another; so that in this external or legal mode of treat- 
ment, penances originally imposed as evidence of contri- 
tion, soon came to be taken as an equivalent or satisfaction, 
until at last, by free use of the idea of substitution, the 
issue of indulgences became a traffic, in which every sin 
had its money price. 

And when the scandals of mechanical religion produced 
the Reformation, the evil—felt in its pressure rather than 
its causes—failed to suggest a just estimate of the nature of 
the remedy. The evil was the obliteration of the bases of 
morality, human freedom and divine order, by a tyrannical 
coercion pretending to be divine ; but Luther's doctrine was 
in some respects more depressing still, admitting no spring 
of healthy activity in man, no salvation save as a grace or 
favour founded on that very notion of communicable merit 
which had been a main source of church abuses. Then the 
inconsiderate transference to the Bible of the absolute au- 
thority before wielded by the Church, produced an equally 
oppressive superstition ; grammar being required to bend 
its rules to the caprices of the sacred text, and the plainest 
duties, such as respect for parents, made to owe their valid- 
ity solely to the scripture mandate.* In view of fanatical 
and semi-rationalist efforts for a more thorough realization 
of its principle, Protestantism rapidly retired to the old 
resource of ecclesiastical organization, and Luther, who 
before had boldly discarded those parts of the Bible which 
he disliked, did not hesitate in the sacramental controversy 
to quarrel with his best friend about the literal meaning of 
a word. Partial vindications of freedom—Socinian, Deistic 
or Pietistic—availed little when freedom was ill understood, 
and when the radical error of a God-deserted world rendered 
the notion of law, considered as a “rule set,” if not a reve- 
lation, as unfavourable to morality as before. Higher notions 
of the universe and of man’s true dignity were needed ; but 





* Luther’s Larger Catechism, iv. 20. The Lutheran dogmatist says, ‘‘ Ad 
regulas grammaticorum exempla bonorum auctorum et cum primis Oeorvivorwr, 
non sunt exigenda.” 
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for these, even where occasionally uttered, opinion was 
unripe, and the voices of Eccart, Picus of Mirandola, Bruno 
and Spinoza, were either unheard or unheeded in a world 
of mechanical slaves. In one way, however, philosophy did 
succeed in usefully interposing in favour of the world and 
human nature, obtaining full permission to labour ministe- 
rially in supplying material wants. When dismissed as a 
dangerous ally from the service of theology at the close of 
the scholastic period, an exception was made in favour of 
the modest claims of physical science, which indeed nomi- 
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nalism first suggested and originated. After wasting its 
first crude efforts in pursuits of theosophy, science proceeded 
in a more sober spirit to devise a method or mechanism 
(organon) by which even a moderate capacity might be led 
to discovery and certainty. Of course the notion was a 
mistake, and indeed it was partially admitted to be so by 
its proposers ; for philosophy is inseparable from science, and 
the phenomena prolific of discovery are scarcely more obvious 
than the conceptions appropriate for grouping them. But the 
fact of its being entertained—as exemplified, for instance, 
in Bacon’s wish to “level wit and intellect,” and never to 
leave the mind unguided*—exemplifies the psychological 
want of the system. And this becomes still more manifest 
when we review its general effects in regard to nature and 
to man. Looking exclusively to observation and the exact 
enumeration of particulars, it eschewed conceptional gene- 
ralities, especially teleology, or the general contemplation 
of nature’s beauty and order, together with the literary 
records of the human thoughts suggested by them ; reserv- 
ing nothing but phenomena offered to the senses, and the 
partial inductions derivable from specimens, elementary 
substances, molecules and atums. “ He who would describe 
a living thing,” says Goethe, “seeks first to drive the spirit 
out of it; he then holds the parts in his hand, only unluck- 
ily the spiritual bond is wanting.” But considering that 
upon the spiritual bond here deliberately overlooked depend 
the foundations of morality, may not those who so pulverize 
the world, and reduce its order and beauty to mere clock- 
vork or a scramble for existence, be appropriately addressed 
* 


**Restat unica salus ut mens nullo modo sibi permittatur, sed perpetud 


regatur.”—Nov. Org., Preface ; also bk. i. Aph. 61 and 122. 
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in the words of the same poet: “ Woe, woe, this beautiful 
world, thou hast destroyed it ; but do thou, strongest among 
the sons of earth (ie. Faust, or the free intelligence roused 
at the Reformation), initiate a new career of life by building 
it up again fairer than before in thy bosom”? The Refor- 
mation comprised elements of general culture which were 
not immediately appreciated, and the internal could not at 
once fill the vacancy left by the overthrow of the external. 
Yet the extreme iconoclasm in question was in many respects 
provisionally justified, not only by the expediency of ex- 
cluding teleological considerations from physical research, 
but also that of subverting many false idols, theological and 
philosophical ; indeed, nothing but the mechanical view of 
nature and of man was left open to science at its outset by 
the ecclesiastical monopoly inherited from the middle ages. 
But in this view, inverting nature’s order, reducing life to 
chemistry, and chemistry as far as possible to mechanism, 
there was no room or relish for moral philosophy, and man 
was considered by Hobbes, as by the Jesuits, in the light 
of a mere mechanically guided force. And since only con- 
siderations of this kind are open to empirical science, it can 
be no surprise to find psychology even now confounded with 
physiology, while freedom and its vast capabilities are mis- 
represented or denied by the scientific Professor, who talks 
of measuring consciousness by the pound weight, and longs 
for freedom to do right minus the freedom to do wrong.* 
Sut it is odd he should not see that freedom minus freedom 
is nullity, and that in espousing this nullity and accommo- 
dating education to the hypothesis, he repeats the worst 
mischiefs of ecclesiastical systems. “It is because the body 
is a machine,” he says, “that education is possible. Edu- 
cation is the formation of habits, the superinducing an arti- 
ficial organization of the body, so that acts at first requiring 
effort, eventually become unconscious and mechanical.” 
Just so the Church treated and still treats the subject of 
its manipulations as an automaton or bundle of habits, sub- 
stituting function for intention, the determinations of autho- 
rity for the free exercise of intelligence, until the individual 
will is wholly superseded, and, as in the Jesuit formula, 
man becomes a galvanized corpse. Doubtless the forma- 


* Macmillan’s Magazine, as above. 
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tion of habits forms an important part of education, but the 
operation transcends the limits of physiology ; ethics and a 
profounder psychology are here principally concerned, and 
all their resources are needed both to guard the character 
at first, and then to fortify its capacity for self-guidance in 
correcting and enlarging its conceptions, and so arbitrating 
between them in their representative function as motives, 
as to engender an habitual preference for the larger and 
more rational. Had the Professor attentively followed up 
the course of the ideal philosophy* in the books cited by 
him, he might have seen that the soul or living agent, 
instead of being a mere bodily appendage serving to “turn 
on the tap,” or to act ministerially in giving signals for 
nerve motion,+ has a creative power of its own, a sphere of 
free activity over and above its incrustations of habit, one 
even more worthy of study, especially in connection with 
education, than the bodily mechanism ; and that in regard 
to this free activity he might better have inverted his above 
quoted axiom by saying, “ Because the mind is not a ma- 
chine, therefore education is possible.” 


R. W. Mackay. 


* Subjective idealism means psychology, in the sense of analysis of conscious- 
ness ; though if to this be added explanations of the marvellous machinery by 
which communication is kept up with the outer world, there can be no reason- 
able objection. The physiological psychologist, on the other hand, begins with 
the machinery, ignoring the testimony of consciousness, and referring the entire 
action of the mind to the senses and their operations as open to empirical 
observation—anatomical, statistical, linguistic, even railway returns and the 
quotations of the corn and cattle market being made tributary for the purpose. 
Such is the procedure insisted on by F. A. Lange in his work on the History of 
Materialism, pp. 472—475, a work recommended for translation into English 
by Professor Huxley, though certainly one not a little open to criticism in many 
of its statements. See Prof. Schilling’s review thereof, ‘‘ Kritik des Material- 
ismus,” Leipsig, 1867. 

+ Mind being concerned in all consciousness, even in sensation, the material- 
ist adroitly uses the fact to bring all mental action, including thought and 
reasoning, within the sensational sphere in which mechanism is most apparent ; 
so that the mental is thus made to appear wholly mechanical, and the old 
hypothesis of a soul a fanciful illusion or ‘‘Seelengespenst.” See Lange, as 
above, pp. 427, 456, 468, 494, &c. 
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IL.—THE SPIRITUAL UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


PERHAPS there is no question which within the last 
few years has assumed more sudden and grave importance 
to the whole Church, and which must continue to com- 
mand more earnest thought on the part of those most 
alive to the hopes and perils of the present time, than 
that of the possibility of greater unity of faith and worship 
among Christians. We see everywhere the signs of dis- 
satisfaction and unrest in the survey of things as they are 
at present—an unrest which is accompanied by many 
hopeful tokens of a yearning after nearer fellowship among 
all with whom fellowship is possible ; and which even the 
vague fear of treason in themselves to what is vital in Chris- 
tian truth,—a feeling so constantly present in the minds 
of the timid,—is not sufficient to check. A conviction is 
abroad that, however wide may be the differences which 
have separated Christians from each other. there is some- 
where to be found a common ground which they may occupy, 
and from which united action and worship are possible. 
That this conviction is shared by so many of those most 
earnestly alive to the dangers which appear to threaten the 
oldest foundations of theological truth, and who most feel 
the presence of the fire which is surely trying every man’s 
work of what sort it is, will be thought a sufficient justifi- 
cation of every honest endeavour (however inadequate it 
may be) to bring light into a subject so serious. 

Even those who do not believe that the existence of 
what we most reverence in man is in any way seriously 
affected by the various changes in theological opinion, would 
probably be willing to grant that some danger lies in the 
present scattered state of the forces of those who represent 
religion and right. Though the foundations of all honour 
and nobility in our nature could be shewn to stand in no 
relation to the realities of faith and love, it would still be 
a matter of pressing need that men who are really resting 
upon the same spiritual foundations should understand and 
feel what those foundations are. This, however, is putting 
an extreme case, which does not in reality exist. All 
earnest men are agreed in believing that religious faith and 
right action do stand thus closely related to each other in 
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the universal life of the world, The shiftings of theological 
opinion—where there is no grasp of a higher faith—endanger 
not only the spiritual life of the Church itself, but the 
sanctity of morai relations everywhere. In the most literal 
as well as in the most spiritual sense, it is true that “where 
there is no vision the people perish.” 

The object of this paper is not to attempt the discovery 
of any theological basis upon which to raise a structure of 
completer unity in the Church ; still less is it to point out 
any distinct course of action,—such as the establishment of 
a society,—in which all those who desire this end may find 
refuge. The comparative failure of the various attempts of 
this. sort which have already been made, and in which the 
hearts of so many good men have been engaged, must make 
us feel that no effort to renew them would have in it any 
real hope of success. Our endeavour will be rather, by a 
brief survey of the thoughts and hopes which are common 
to all Christians, and by seeking calmly to recognize the 
manifold ways in which the One Spirit is working every- 
where in the Church, to awaken a consciousness of the 
spiritual union already existing. 

A danger against which it is most difficult to guard, ap- 
pears always to threaten those who have most to do with the 
discovery and development of religious truth—the danger 
of making separations among men between whom no real 
separation exists, and of putting up boundaries which, in 
the light of a clearer day, are discovered to be unnecessary 
and hurtful—hindering the free interchange and flow of life 
between those who desire such communion. The check to 
this danger is only found in a more thorough feeling of the 
debt we owe to that Great Love which works through all 
and in all, and in a more earnest desire to recognize His 
presence in every form of good in our life. Indeed, it is 
here, while groping among the toils of common life, and 
endeavouring to look the solemn facts of our existence in 
the face, that we are sometimes best able to realize the 
presence and action of the stupendous spiritual forces 
which have made our Christian society what it is, and 
which are the true bonds of union between the different 
parts of the Church. As the real foundations of faith are 
in the spiritual facts of the universe, and in the soul’s 
relation to them, so the one problem, which embraces 
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all others, is the discovery and recognition of what that 
relation is. All questions of the authority of historical 
religion sink into insignificance in comparison with the 
discovery of the spiritual truths to which we stand spiri- 
tually related, and without which the soul cannot really 
live. Whatever is not bread must in the end perish. No 
heart of man truly hungering to be fed would desire that 
this should be otherwise. No real danger threatens any 
spiritual truth in which the faith of the most orthodox is 
resting. We may well be at peace; the smell of fire will 
not pass upon any portion of the truth from which it would 
be death to the Church to part. The shock may be ter- 
rible, and we may wring our hands standing amid the 
broken fragments of the house which sheltered us. But 
while we are gazing, behold! another home has arisen. In 
the new temple the worshipers will be more numerous, and 
the song will rise into higher strains than in that which 
time and decay have laid in ruins. 


It will be the aim of this paper to shew that the basis 
of a true unity in the Church may be found in that reve- 
rent attitude of mind and heart towards the great truths 
of spiritual religion, which is seen to characterize all Chris- 
tian believers, although differing widely in their theological 
opinions. Allowing and claiming that some forms of reli- 
gious belief, and the reception of certain dogmas as articles 
of creed, are most favourable to the development of such an 
attitude of mind, we dare not refuse to own that gold is 
gold because it has not passed the mint whose stamp would 
perhaps have saved us all trouble of inspection or testing. 
If the thing is there, to deny its existence argues folly or 
fear. 

I. In illustrating this position, we would speak, first, of 
the large and increasing body of those who, while accepting 
generally the spirit of Christianity and the teachings of 
Christ, entirely reject the supernatural and miraculous in 
the records of his advent to the world. The grave question 
which is being continually asked is, What bond of union 
is there, if any, between these and the (so-called) “ orthodox 
believer” ? 

It may be said in reply, that these men occupy the 
same position as that of the early followers of Christ—of 
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those, in fact, who first listened to his words and earnestly 
sought to be instructed by him ; who were, moreover, pre- 
pared to follow whenever by his teachings he led them into 
paths of holiness and peace ; but who could not recognize 
in his person any of the attributes which have been 
claimed for him since his death and resurrection. Surely 
between these and the vast church of those who have re- 
ceived what they believe to be the fuller teaching of Chris- 
tianity there must exist a bond of real union, which should 
find somewhere a common action and life. We may claim 
for them a posture of devout reverence and submission 
before the mind of Christ, an attitude of attentive piety as 
in the presence of a great Teacher, with whom their 
own religious nature is seeking to be in entire accord. If 
it is argued that they are guilty of rejecting Christ in 
his higher mission, and that they do not therefore really 
occupy the position we have claimed for them, it must 
be replied that the judgment of their guilt is in other 
hands than ours, and that the assumption of such a posi- 
tion by the orthodox is—not to use any stronger term in 
relation in it—altogether unchristian in its spirit. These 
men are not scoffers at Christ because they reject what 
others have claimed for his person. They ought, therefore, 
to be recognized as occupying the position of disciples—as 
among those who desire to follow the teachings of the 
Saviour. This much they have a right to claim even from 
those who feel most strongly that their views of the person 
of Christ are inadequate. 

Following this train of thought, we are conducted into 
wide regions, where it is impossible not to feel that we 
are still walking in the society and companionship of the 
same men, and that no walls of partition are between us. 
The worship of God, as a God of love, as One whom the 
heart must utterly trust, and who is our only hope and 
consolation, the Giver of joy in sorrow, and of peace amid 
the distresses of time and sin—should mean something 
in a man’s life. And he who, walking the same earth 
and surrounded by the same mysterious conditions, can 
see at his side his brother-man and fellow-worshiper of 
the same God without feeling any movement of the heart 
to helpful recognition and sympathy, has missed something 
of the spirit (however securely he may be holding by the 
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letter) of the faith of Christ. Men did not always so think 
of God and worship Him with love. If we have climbed 
to this common platform of loving adoration, and are able 
to stand together there, shall we refuse to do so because 
some of us have come by a pathway sacred to us, as trodden 
by holy feet, while others have come up by different and 
more rugged ways? If we are here together upon the 
mount, we may surely worship together, for our God is their 
God. The acceptance of the Great Fatherhood of Love ts a 
bond of real wnion, and it should be the endeavour of all 
true believers to give it expression in life. Even if it were 
admitted (which by the present writer it is not) that the 
world does not owe its acceptance of this doctrine to the 
wide-spread belief that Jesus in teaching it spoke with the 
authority of God Himself, the case would not be altered. 
As a matter of fact, we have all together drunk of this 
spirit from the teachings and from the life of him who 


* “spake as never man spake.” We ought at least to accept 


this fact as a bond of common union between us. 

This spirit of real union between those who believe 
Christ’s appearance on earth to have been altogether mira- 
culous and supernatural and those who deny this, may be 
further shewn to exist in their common faith and hope in 
God, in regard to His dealings with men. The recognition 
of the existence of a divine purpose in the affairs of the 
world, and that devout and earnest yearning of the heart 
towards its fulfilment for the good and salvation of all, is 
an additional bond of common sympathy between these 
two classes which ought especially to be cherished. More 
now, perhaps, than at any period of history is the existence 
and growth of this spirit to be desired and prayed for by 
the Church. It stands distinctly opposed to those two 
most formidable opponents of the faith of Christ—selfish 
worldliness and the fatalism of law. The hell-born doc- 
trine of the right of the strongest to grasp all he can, and 
having grasped to hold and use it as his own, is already 
beginning to cast a dark shadow across the path of ad- 
vancing civilization, and to threaten every relation of life. 
In the contest between class and class, which is in danger of 
becoming every day more bitter, it is a matter of no ordi- 
nary interest that the men who are together able to recog- 
nize a divine purpose of good-in the sorrows and struggles 
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of our race—who will not acknowledge the right of selfish 
power to trample upon the weak—and who, amid the tem- 
porary triumphs of evil, still hold by {their hope in the 
ultimate conquest of good—should know how to recognize 
each other’s presence, and be willing to stand shoulder to 
shoulder where the exigencies of the contest most need 
their presence. A difference as to what is the basis of 
dogma upon which their faith is resting, is not a thing 
which should hold such men apart from each other. They 
are one in this at least, that their hope for men is in the 
love of God. Is it reasonable that in the very thick of the 
battle they should be addressing to each other words like 
this: “ Your views as to the authority of the Teacher are 
not sound, while you accept the teaching from his lips: 
therefore we must be as enemies, although we are fighting 
together on the same side”? Yet this is too often the 
position assumed by the orthodox in their relations to the 
party whose theological position is opposed to their own. 
And again, in the attitude of opposition to religion which 
science is supposed to have assumed, we may recognize 
another and the most formidable opponent to the highest 
teachings of Christ. The reign of dead Law everywhere, 
which labels and tickets the most sacred emotions of the 
soul, and pushes back cause and effect till it puts a force 
upon the throne from which the God of love is banished— 
which robs life of the highest impulses to obedience and 
holiness of heart, and gives us a stone of fate when we asked 
for bread—must be regarded at least as standing in a posi- 
tion of some antagonism to the faith of those who are able 
to pray with unfeigned lips, “ Our Father in heaven,... thy 





kingdom come.” In the conflict between these two kinds 
of teaching, even those who most strongly reject the super- 


natural in Christianity must still be regarded as distinctly 
on the side of Christ. They are holding by the same faith 
which above all others marked and characterized his life. 
They accept his teaching as the expression of their own 
deepest consciousness of spiritual relations, beyond which 
there is no appeal. They live according to the spirit of 
his words. They are the uncompromising opponents of that 
school the tendency of whose teachings is to put Law in 
the place of God, and to rob the heart of its faith in the 
great providence of Love which rules the world. 
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A basis of common faith and action in the Church may 
be further shewn to exist in the universal recognition by 
its members everywhere of the doctrine of human brother- 
hood. I shall of course be told that no such basis is to 
be found in any common recognition of this truth ; that its 
teachers have been men to whom the world has owed the 
least ; that the representatives of that part of the Church 
which has held, and still holds, the widest sway in Europe, 
would altogether deny a place to this doctrine in the teach- 
ings of Christianity ;—while the Revolution which in modern 
times adopted this brotherhood as its battle-cry, ended by 
wrapping Europe in a mantle of blood. To this it must be 
replied, that not the less is it true that those who believe in 
the brotherhood of men must be ranked as distinctly on 
the side of Christ in the hour of conflict which is coming 
and now is. The same assertion may be made of every 
true and noble doctrine which has dwelt in the hearts of 
men. Atonement and salvation, forgiveness and mercy, by 
the folly of those who taught them, have dipped their gar- 
ments in blood, though they went forth to save the nations. 
Nor is the time yet come when it may with safety be 
affirmed that the freedom (of which the faith in human 
brotherhood is the deep source and spring) has ceased to 
be in any danger from its enemies. The loyal and passionate 
devotion of the American people to this faith decided, in 
our own time, one of the most awful conflicts of history. 
And the end is not yet. In the solution of the problems 
of the relation and possible commingling of Eastern and 
Western civilization, questions will arise of stupendous im- 
port, which can only be settled upon this common gathering- 
ground of the peoples—that “ God has made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

Questions there are, too, whose solution is of more im- 
mediate and pressing interest to us, which may be shewn 
distinctly to have their roots in this larger one of the uni- 
versal relation of man to man. The question of rights 
of property in its bearings on our rapidly-increasing pau- 
perism, is one of these. The existence of standing armies, 
and the action of governments in devoting large bodies of 
citizens to the profession of the sword, is another. The 
political action of majorities as it will affect the life and 
welfare of the weaker members of the State, is yet another. 
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These questions, and many others of the same sort, point 
to the same source for their answer. Those who still hold 
to the thoughts of men’s relation to each other which have 
been handed down to us through the spirit of Christ’s 
teaching—who believe that men everywhere are to be loved 
and served, not used and trampled on—have still reason 
enough, in the present aspect of things, to cling fast together. 
Whatever theological differences may exist amongst them, 
they are the true representatives in the world of the spirit 
of Jesus, and form his spiritual church. 

I will now only briefly refer to other bonds of sympathy 
which flow from the common recognition of the same spiri- 
tual truths. The belief in the sacredness of human life 
and the sinfulness of its wanton destruction, rests most 
surely upon our faith in the love of God to men, and our 
hope in the destiny of the race. The same must be said 
for that other thought—to which the hearts of the true and 
faithful are clinging with a more passionate earnestness 
perhaps than to any other—the Christian idea of purity. 
Among good men who have drunk of the spirit of Christ’s 
teaching, there is only one feeling on this subject. They 
believe that the highest thoughts of the sacredness of the 
relation between man and woman have been developed in 
the atmosphere which Christ has diffused abroad in the 
world. Yet those who are most alive to the tendencies of 
modern thought know well that even this citadel is not 
safe from attack. The time may yet come when it may be 
of some importance to the world that those who represent 
the distinctly Christian idea of morals should be in a posi- 
tion to know how to act together. 

The firmer grasp of the belief in immortality, and a quiet 
acquiescence in the will of God in death, may be given as one 
result of the wide-spread teaching of the Christian religion, 
irrespective of the dogmatic foundation upon which this 
faith is supposed to rest. Men who themselves deny the fact 
of the resurrection of Christ, still breathe the atmosphere of 
trust which this faith has diffused abroad, and receive a life 
from it of which we believe they are themselves unconscious. 
So much is this the case, that we may perhaps venture to say 
that it would be impossible for any of us to think and feel 
in this particular, as though no such faith had ruled in the 
hearts of men through the Christian ages. The belief in 
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our immortality has become part. of our very being. Though 
the historical foundations upon which this faith is believed 
by the orthodox to rest should be shewn to all men to be 
utterly untrustworthy, it would still be believed by the vast 
majority of them, that 


“Tn the great gospel and true creed 
Christ is yet risen indeed, 
Christ is yet risen.” 


It has become a common habit of thought with us to 
think of the life of man as only here in its infancy, and our 
hopes for the most degraded run on into the future. This 
faith is a possession ; and however it has come, let those 
who hold it learn to encourage its existence in each other as 
a bond of no common union between them. 

I shall perhaps be thought to go much too far if I affirm 
the same thing to be true of the New Testament teaching in 
regard to sin. Yet.I believe it. No prophecy has ever been 
more literally fulfilled than that one which said, “ He shall 
convince the world of sin.” The wide-spread belief among 
good men in the “exceeding sinfulness of sin” has become 
a sacred bond of union between them. They may disagree 
about the dogmas of the Christian religion so entirely as 
almost to make it appear that there is nowhere a common 
ground for them tooccupy. Yet it is found that they all hate 
sin, and together burn for its destruction from the earth. The 
theories of social right which leave the individual wrong 
unchecked, they regard with unconquerable hatred. And 
further,—if this question is pressed,—they will be found to 
approach near to each other in a still deeper region, and one 
in which they have perhaps supposed themselves to be the 
farthest apart—for these fountains of spiritual life are too 
deep and rapid in their flow for our light plummets of the 
intellect to reach their sources. Press any of these men— 
the most orthodox on the one side, and on the other the 
most heterodox—for the foundations of his hope of a soul's 
redemption from evil, and it will be found to lie in the one 
common faith in the communion and pitying love of the 
Spirit of God. Such men will probably have various theo- 
ries as to the advent of the Spirit and its reign in the soul, 
but they both believe in its presence, and cling to this faith 
as the one hope for darkened and sinful hearts. 
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In concluding the part of this paper which‘is intended 
to refer especially to the position of those who deny alto- 
gether the supernatural and miraculous in the advent of 
the Redeemer, I have only to ask, “ Does all this to which 
we have sought to direct attention stand for nothing”? Are 
the men who come so near to each other in all that is dear 
and awful to the spirit of man, to be considered as standing 
in no relation to each other like that of members of the 
same Church ? 

The conscience of the whole Church must pronounce 
such an assumption to be in direct antagonism to the spirit 
and to the teachings of Jesus. 

II. If the position we have advanced on behalf of those 
who reject the supernatural in Christianity be a sound one, 
a much stronger plea may be put forward for the existence 
of a deep bond of union between the holders of orthodox 
opinions and those who, while denying the deity of the 
Saviour, still believe him to have been (in some unique 
sense) a revelation from God. In judging of the position 
and claim of these to be recognized as members of the 
Church of the Saviour, let us remember that there never 
has been in the Church perfect unity of opinion on this 
subject. In all ages of the Christian history there have 
been those who believed in Christ, who were yet unable 
to agree as to what they believed about him. Nor have the 
times when men have fought most for their several opinions 
as to the place he should occupy in their theological creeds, 
been those in which his spirit has most prevailed in their 
lives. A calm survey of the way in which the fact of his 
existence—the love and hope which he brought to the world 
—has survived through all the strife about his person, will 
teach us much. The faith of Christ may and does exist in 
the heart of many a man who would meet the question of 
whether Christ be God with a flat denial. It is hard and 
very often impossible for men trained in Christian “ortho- 
doxy,” and who have breathed no air outside, to understand 
the difficulties which assail the faith of another, whose whole 
habit of thought has been different, when the foundations 
of his religion are stated baldly to him as resting upon a 
proposition which at once strikes him as monstrous or 
blasphemous. 

Were the fact more readily admitted among the orthodox, 
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that a spiritual relation between Christ and the soul may 
exist side by side with various degrees of faith in the super- 
natural character of his appearance upon the earth, they 
would have in the spiritual recognition of the Lord a better 
guide as to the limits of charity than the most severe 
examination of the merely intellectual position will ever be 
able to give. In the end, we believe the spiritual will itself 
establish the historical. No amount of critical research 
will ever take away from us that without which the faith 
of the Church cannot live. The most startling apparent 
violations of law must ultimately either disappear, or else 
shew themselves to be the sources in which all law has had 
its origin. If the Church can live without the miraculous 
facts of the incarnation, they will fall away. If she cannot 
live without them, they are in no real peril so long as the 
shrine of that awful Light which, coming into the world, 
lighteth every man, is guarded and kept in the heart of 
the individual believer. 

The duties which the orthodox owe to the spirit of 
Christ’s religion, and the pain of their separation from men 
who in every other respect are upon the same platform 
with themselves, are alike increased when we see how near 
to them in opinion—even upon this subject where the dif- 
ference between them is widest—are some of those to whom 
men of all parties owe not a little, but who are yet esteemed 
to be living outside the communion of the Catholic Church. 
While the representatives of the Established English Church 
have been looking far away for sympathy and fellowship 
in Eastern Christendom, they have yet failed to recognize 
the men who, standing at her very doors, have climbed up, 
alone and by steep and rugged paths, to a recognition of 
Christ. The same accusation must be brought against the 
representatives of other bodies of Christians. It is, as I 
think, a subject for reproach against them, that men who 
believe about Christ that he revealed “the perfect thought 
and inmost love of the All-ruling God .... being the very 
Logos—the apprehensible nature of God—which long unut- 
tered to the world, and abiding in the beginning with Him, 
has now come forth and dwelt among us, full of grace and 
truth,” *—have never rece sived from any party of the so- 

















* Endeavours after the Christian Life, by James Martine: au—Sermon, The 
Sphere of Silence, p. 508 (2nd edition). 
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called orthodox church the cordial and fraternal recognition 
their position in this respect entitled them to claim. 


III. The good which would result from a wider diffusion of 
the spirit of mutual recognition which we have advocated 
among all sections of the Church of Christ, would be deep 
and immediate. That large class to be found every where, 
of sensitive piety, but easily moved to fear when they see 
the representatives of various theological opinions standing 
towards each other in an attitude of antagonism or of cold 
isolation, would be reassured and strengthened. An earnest 
desire would spring up among faithful workers to remove 
whatever can and ought to be removed from the forms of 
worship and modes of action in the churches which is a 
stumbling-block to free communion with their brethren. 
There would be a stretching of hands across the barriers of 
theological dogma which separate us, and a willingness on 
the part of all to meet and act together whenever such 
united action could be attained. No doubt the difficulties 
which hinder any attempt at united worship are at present 
very great. Especially is this the case in that part of the 
Church where forms of prayer are used in the service. 
Those ancient sentences in which the piety of earlier ages 
has wrapped up the secrets of the soul’s nearest commu- 
nion with its Lord, seem as though they must lie upon the 
altar for ever. They have become to the Church the sym- 
bols of the Life itself. But they are not the Life. The new 
wine of the great coming feast may require the renewal 
even of these. When the time for their renewal comes (if 
it ever does), there will be no pang in parting from the old. 

But chiefly we must expect good from the acceptance of 
the principles advocated in this paper in the larger fields 
of action and modes of work which would be ope ned to the 
Church. No one can pretend that the life of the Church 
has at present adjusted itself to the enlarged life of the 
world. New problems present themselves every day, for 
which she can offer no solution. The heroic efforts of the 
various bodies in the Church, and of individual members 
of them, to check the ever-swelling tide of pauperism and 
misery, are like a baby’s foot put down to hold back a river 
Would not a more enlarged and comprehensive action be 
possible, were the whole Church of Christ able to act toge- 
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ther in this matter? Again, what word is being now spoken 
with authority from the lips of the great body of those who 
believe in Christ on the momentous questions affecting the 
relations of class and class which are every day becoming 
more pressing? An opportunity of united action arising 
out of the state of Europe has presented itself within the 
last few months, such as has not occurred before in our 
time. But so far as the action of the whole Church is 
concerned, it has escaped notice. Had the whole Church 
in this country of those who love God and men, and hate 
war and blood, been at the present time in fyll accord 
and able to act together, instead of contributing only a 
few thousands towards the relief of the helpless and dying 
on the Continent, they might have sent millions, and 
done far more even than they have done to stanch the 
wound of the nations. Such an act would have given 
to this country in the councils of Europe a position of 
moral power which she has not had in the proudest 
years of her history. Among the immediate results of 
such a unity would be the re-adjustment of the relations 
between the Church and her foreign missions. The way 
in which the work of the missionary is so often destroyed 
by the trader, is a most serious hindrance to the growth 
of piety among the converts to Christianity. If the work 
of missions could be carried out on the large scale which 
the changed circumstances of the Church and of the world 
seem now to demand, our colonists would become mis- 
sionaries, and our missionaries would be supported by the 
presence with them in their various fields of labour of 
numbers of those who know how to represent Christ to the 
world as upright tradesmen, honest labourers and skilled 
mechanics. An immense relief might be given to the 
fearful pressure upon our crowded population by the united 
action of the Church for the furtherance of schemes for 
Christian colonization upon a large scale. Such schemes— 
if conducted with wisdom and energy—would carry blessing 
and hope to the hearts of thousands. They would relieve 
all classes of society, for all classes would be represented in 
them. The large sums of money which are yearly wasted 
in being doled out to the helpless, sinking crowd in our 
vast cities, would in this way be invested for their best 
interests, and in due time the capital itself would come 
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back again with blessing into the hands of the givers. The 
space allotted to this paper does not allow me to pursue 
these suggestions further. Those who accept the main 
position assumed in it, will probably be willing to admit 
that the life and action of the whole Church is suffering 
not a little as the result of its present divided state, and 
that much blessing and enlarged work would immediately 
flow from a more earnest recognition of the deep bonds of 
union which already exist among all shades of opinion in 
her midst. 

LEIGH MANN. 


III.—DARWINISM IN MORALS. 


The Descent of Man. By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.RS. 
Two vols. 8vo. London: Murray. 1871. 


It is a singular fact that whenever we find out how any- 
thing is done, our first conclusion seems to be that God did 
not do it. No matter how wonderful, how beautiful, how 
infinitely complex and delicate has been the machinery 
which has worked, perhaps for centuries, perhaps for millions 
of ages, to bring about some beneficent result—if we can 
but catch a glimpse of the wheels, its divine character dis- 
appears. The machinery did it all. It would be altogether 
superfluous to look further. 

The olive has been commonly called the Phcenix of trees, 
because when it is cut down it springs to life again. The 
notion that God is only discernible in the miraculous and 
the inexplicable, may likewise be called the Pheenix of 
ideas ; for again and again it has been exploded, and yet 
it re-appears with the utmost regularity whenever a new 
step is made in the march of Science. The explanation of 
each phenomenon is still first angrily disputed and then 
mournfully accepted by the majority of pious people, just 
as if finding out the ways of God were not necessarily 
bringing ourselves nearer to the knowledge of Him, and 
the highest bound of the human intellect were not to be 
able to say, like Kepler, “O God, I think thy thoughts after 
thee !” 
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That the doctrine of the descent of man from the lower 
animals, of which Mr. Darwin has been the teacher, should 
be looked on as well-nigh impious by men not mentally 
chained to the Hebrew cosmogony, has always appeared 
to me surprising. Of course, in as far as it disturbs the 
roots of our old theology and dispels the golden haze 
which hung in poetic fancy over the morning garden of 
the world, it must prove a rude and painful innovation. 
A Calvin, a Milton and a Fra Angelico, may be excused 
if they recalcitrate against it. Doubtless, also, the special 
Semitic contempt for the brutes which has unhappily 
passed with our religion into so many of our graver views, 
adds its quota to the common sentiment of repugnance ; 
and we stupidly imagine that to trace Man to the Ape 
is to degrade the progeny, and not (as a Chinese would 
justly hold) to ennoble the ancestry. But that, beyond 
all these prejudices, there should lurk in any free mind 
a dislike to Darwinism on religious grounds, is wholly 
beyond my comprehension. Surely, were any one to come 
to us now in these days for the first time with the story 
that the eternal God produced all His greatest works by 
fits and starts; that just 6000 years ago He suddenly 
brought out of nothing the sun, moon and stars ; and finally, 
as the climax of six days of such labour, “made man of 
the dust of the ground,” we should be inclined to say that 
this was the derogatory and insufferable doctrine of creation ; 
and that when we compared it with that of the slow evolu- 
tion of order, beauty, life, joy and intelligence, from the 
immeasurable past of the primal nebula’s “fiery cloud,” we 
had no language to express how infinitely more religious 
is the story of modern science than that of ancient tra- 
dition ? 

Nor are we (I trust it is needless to add) alarmed or 
disturbed because the same hand which has opened for us 
these grand vistas of physical development has now touched 
the phenomena of the moral world, and sought to apply 
the same method of investigation to its most sacred mys- 
teries. The only question we can ask is, whether the method 
has been as successful in the one case as (we learn from 
competent judges) it may be accounted in the other, and 
whether the proffered explanation of moral facts really suf- 
fices to explain them. Should it prove so successful and 
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sufficient, we can but accept it, even as we welcomed 
the discovery of the physical laws of evolution, as a step 
towards a more just conception than we had hitherto pos- 
sessed of the order of things; and therefore—if God be 
their Orderer—a step towards a better knowledge of Him. 
The book before us is doubtless one whose issue will 
make an era in the history of modern thought. Of its vast 
wealth of classified anecdotes of animal peculiarities and 
instincts, and its wide sweep of cumulative argument in 
favour of the author’s various deductions, it would be almost 
useless to speak, seeing that, before these pages are printed, 
the reading public of England will have spent many happy 
hours over those “fairy tales of science.” Of the inexpres- 
sible charm of the author’s manner, the straightforwardness 
of every argument he employs, and the simplicity of every 
sketch and recital, it is still less needful to write, when 
years have elapsed since Mr. Darwin took his place in the 
literature of England and the philosophy of the world. 
Very soon that delightful pen will have made familiar to 
thousands the pictures of which the book is a gallery. Every 
one will know that our first human parents, far from re- 
sembling Milton’s glorious couple, were hideous beings 
covered with hair, with pointed and movable ears, beards, 
tusks and tails,—the very Devils of medizval fancy. And 
behind these we shall dimly behold yet earlier and lower 
ancestors, receding through the ages till we reach a period 
before even the vertebrate rank was attained, and when 
the creature whose descendants were to be heroes and 
sages swam about in the waters in likeness between an eel 
and aworm. At every dinner-table will be told the story 
of the brave ape which came down amid its dreaded human 
foes to redeem a young one of its species ; and of the saga- 
cious baboon which, Bismarck-like, finding itself scratched 
by a cat, deliberately bit off its enemy’s claws. Satirists 
will note the description of the seals which, in wooing, 
bow to the females and coax them gently till they get them 
fairly landed ; then, “ with a changed manner and a harsh 
growl,” drive the poor wedded creatures home to their 
holes. The suggestion that animals love beauty of colour 
and of song, and even (in the case of the bower-bird) build 
halls of pleasure distinct from their nests for purposes of 
amusement only, will be commented on, and afford suggestive 
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talk wherever books of such a class are read in England. 
Few students, we think, will pass over without respectful 
pause the passage* where Mr. Darwin with so much candour 
explains that he “ now admits that in the earlier editions of 
his Origin of Species he probably attributed too much to the 
action of natural selection,” &c.; nor that-+ where he calls 
attention to Sir J. Lubbock’s “most just remark,” that 
“Mr. Wallace, with characteristic unselfishness, ascribes the 
idea of natural selection unreservedly to Mr. Darwin, al- 
though, as is well known, he struck out the idea indepen- 
dently, and published it, though not with the same elabora- 
tion, at the same time.” Whatever doubt any reader may 
entertain of the philosophy of Evolution, it is quite impos- 
sible that, after perusing such pages, he can have any hesi- 
tation about the true philosophic spirit of its author. 

But we must turn from these topics which properly con- 
cern the journals of physical science, to the one whose treat- 
ment by Mr. Darwin gives to a Theological Review the right 
to criticise the present volume. Mr. Darwin’s theories have 
hitherto chiefly invaded the precincts of traditional Theology. 
We have now to regard him as crowning the edifice of 
Utilitarian ethics by certain doctrines respecting the nature 
and origin of the Moral Sense, which, if permanently 
allowed to rest upon it, will, we fear, go far to crush the 
idea of Duty level with the least hallowed of natural 
instincts. It is needless to say that Mr. Darwin puts 
forth his views on this, as on all other topics, with per- 
fect moderation and simplicity, and that the reader of his 
book has no difficulty whatever in comprehending the full 
bearing of the facts he cites and the conclusions he draws 
from them. 

In the present volume he has followed out to their results 
certain hints given in his “ Origin of Species” and “ Animals 
under Domestication,” and has, as it seems, given Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s abstract view of the origin of the moral 
sense its concrete application. Mr. Spencer broached the 
doctrine that our moral sense is nothing but the “expe- 
riences of utility organized and consolidated through all 
past generations.” Mr. Darwin has afforded a sketch of 
how such experiences of utility, beginning in the ape, 





* Vol. I. p. 152. + P. 137, note. 
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might (as he thinks) consolidate into the virtue of a saint ; 
and adds some important and quite harmonious remarks, 
tending to shew that the Virtue so learned is somewhat 
accidental, and might perhaps have been what we now call 
Vice. To mark his position fairly, it will be necessary to 
glance at the recent history of ethical philosophy. 

Independent or Intuitive Morality has of course always 
taught that there is a supreme and necessary moral law 
common to all free agents in the universe, and known to 
man by means of a transcendental reason or divine voice 
of conscience. Dependent or Utilitarian Morality has equally 
steadily rejected the idea of a law other than the law of 
utility ; but its teachers have differed exceedingly amongst 
themselves as to the existence or non-existence of a specific 
sense in man, requiring him to perform actions whose 
utility constitutes them duties ; and among those who have 
admitted that such a sense exists, there still appear wide 
variations in the explanations they offer of the nature and 
origin of such a sense. The older English Utilitarians, such 
as Mandeville, Hobbes, Paley and Waterland, denied vigor- 
ously that man had any spring of action but self-interest. 
Hume, Hartley and Bentham, advanced a step further ; 
Hartley thinking it just possible to love virtue “as a form 
of happiness,” and Bentham being kind enough elaborately to 
explain that we may truly sympathize with the woes of our 
friends. Finally, when the coldest of philosophies passed 
into one of the loftiest of minds and warmest of hearts, 
Utilitarianism in the school of Mr. Mill underwent a sort 
of divine travesty. Starting from the principle that “actions 
are only virtuous because they promote another end than 
virtue,” he attained the conclusion, that sooner than flatter 
a cruel Almighty Being he would go to hell. As Mr. Mill 
thinks such a decision morally right, he would of course 
desire that all men should follow his example; and thus 
we should behold the apostle of Utility conducting the 
whole human race to eternal perdition for the sake of— 
shall we say—‘“the Greatest Happiness of the Greatest 
Number”? 

At this stage, the motive-power on which Utilitarianism 
must rely for the support of virtue is obviously complex, if 
not rather unstable. So long as the old teachers appealed 
simply to the interest of the individual, here or hereafter, 
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the argument was clear enough, however absurd a misuse 
of language it seems to make Virtue and Vice the names 
respectively of a systematized and an unsystematized rule of 
selfishness. But when we begin to speak of the happiness 
of others as our aim, we necessarily shift our motive, and 
appeal to sympathy, to social instincts, or to the disinterested 
pleasures of benevolence, till finally, when we are bid to 
relinquish self altogether in behalf of the Greatest Happiness 
of the Greatest Number, we have left the Utilitarian ground 
so far away, that we find ourselves on the proper territories 
of the Intuitionist, and he turns round with the question, 
“Why should I sacritice myself for the happiness of man- 
kind, if I have no intuitions of duty compelling me to do so ?” 
The result has practically been, that the Social Instincts 
to which Utilitarians in such straits were forced to appeal 
as the springs of action in lieu of the Intuitions of duty, 
have been gradually raised by them to the rank of a distinct 
element of our nature, to be treated now (as self-interest 
was treated by their predecessors) as the admitted motives 
of virtue. They agree with Intuitionists that man has a 
Conscience ; they only differ from them on the points of 
how he comes by it ; and whether its office be supreme and 
legislative, or merely subsidiary and supplemental. 

It is the problem of, How we come by such a conscience, 
which Mr. Darwin applies himself to solve, and with which 
we shall be now concerned. Needless to say that the Kantian 
doctrine of a Pure Reason, giving us transcendental know- 
ledge of necessary truths, is not entertained by the school 
of thinkers to which he belongs ; and that as for the notion 
of all the old teachers of the world, that the voice of Con- 
science is the voice of God,—the doctrine of Job and 
Zoroaster, Menu and Pythagoras, Plato and Antoninus, 
Chrysostom and Gregory, Fénélon and Jeremy Taylor,—it 
can have no place in their science. As Comte would say, 
we have passed the theologic stage, and must not think 
of running to a First Cause to explain phenomena. After 
all (they seem to say), cannot we easily suggest how man 
should acquire a conscience from causes obviously at work 
around him? Education, fear of penalties, sympathy, desire 
of approval, and imaginary religious sanctions, would alto- 
gether, well mixed and supporting one another, afford suffi- 
cient explanation of feelings acquired, as Mr. Bain thinks, 
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by each individual in his lifetime, and, as Mr. Mill justly 
says, not the less natural for being acquired and not innate. 

At this point of the history, the gradual extension of 
the Darwinian theory of Evolution brought it into contact 
with the speculations of moralists, and the result was a 
new hypothesis, which has greatly altered the character of 
the whole controversy. The doctrine of the transmission 
by hereditary descent of all mental and moral qualities, of 
which Mr. Galton’s book is the chief exponent,* received, 
in 1868, from Mr. Herbert Spencer the following definition, 
as applied to the moral sentiments: “I believe that the 
experiences of utility, organized and consolidated through 
all past generations of the human race, have been producing 
corresponding modifications, which by continued transmis- 
sion and accumulation have become in us certain faculties 
of moral intuition, certain emotions responding to right 
and wrong conduct, which have no apparent basis in the 
individual experiences of utility.” This doctrine (which 
received a very remarkable answer in an article by Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, Macmillan’s Magazine, July, 1869) may be 
considered as the basis on which Mr. Darwin proceeds, ap- 
proaching the subject, as he modestly says, “exclusively 
from the side of natural history,” and “attempting to see 
how far the study of the lower animals can throw light on 
one of the highest psychical faculties of man.” His results, 
as fairly as I can state them, are as follows: 

If we assume an animal to possess social instincts (such, 
I suppose, as those of rooks, for example), and also to acquire 
some degree of intelligence corresponding to that of man, it 
would inevitably acquire contemporaneously a moral sense 
of a certain kind. In the first place, its social instincts 
would cause it to take pleasure in the society of its fellows, 
to feel a certain amount of sympathy with them, and to per- 
form various services for them. After this, the next step 
in mental advance would cause certain phenomena of re- 
gretful sentiments (hereafter to be more fully analyzed) to 
ensue on the commission of anti-social acts, which obey a 
transient impulse at the cost of a permanent social instinct. 








* Reviewed in the Theological Review, April, 1870. 
+ Letter to Mr. Mill, in Bain’s ‘‘ Mental and Moral Science,” p. 722 ; quoted 
in ‘* Descent of Man,” p. 101. 
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Thirdly, the approval expressed by the members of the 
community for acts tending to the general welfare, and 
disapproval for those of a contrary nature, would greatly 
strengthen and guide the original instincts as Language 
came into full play. Lastly, habit in each individual 
would gradually perform an important part in the regulation 
of conduct. If these positions be all granted, the problem 
of the origin of the moral sense seems to be solved. It is 
found to be an instinct in favour of the social virtues 
which has grown up in mankind, and would have grown 
up in any animal similarly endowed and situated ; and it 
does not involve any higher agency for its production than 
that of the play of common human life, nor indicate any 
higher nature for its seat than the further developed 
intelligence of any gregarious brute. So far, Mr. Darwin’s 
view seems only to give to those he has quoted from Mr. 
Spencer their full expansion. The points on which he 
appears to break fresh ground from this starting-place are 
these two: Ist, his theory of the nature of conscientious 
Repentance, which represents it as solely the triumph 
of a permanent over a trausient impulse; 2nd, his frank 
admission, that though another animal, if it became intel- 
ligent, would acquire « moral sense, yet that he sees no 
reason why its moral sense should be the same as ours, 
or lead it to attach the idea of right and wrong to the same 
actions. In extreme cases (such as that of bees), the moral 
sense, developed under the conditions of the hive, would, 
he thinks, impress it as a duty on sisters to murder their 
brothers. 

It must be admitted that these two doctrines between them 
effectively revolutionize Morals, as they have been hitherto 
commonly understood. The first dethrones the moral sense 
from that place of mysterious supremacy which Butler 
considered its grand characteristic. Mr. Darwin’s Moral 
Sense is simply an instinct originated, like a dozen others, 
by the conditions under which we live, but which happens, 
in the struggle for existence among all our instincts, to 
resume the upper hand when no other chances to be in the 
ascendant. And the second theory aims a still more deadly 
blow at ethics, by affirming that, not only has our moral 
sense come to us from a source commanding no special 
respect, but that it answers to no external or durable, not 
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to say universal or eternal, reality, and is merely tentative 
and provisional, the provincial prejudice, if we may so de- 
scribe it, of this little world and its temporary inhabitants, 
which would be looked on with a smile of derision by 
better-informed people now residing in Mars, or hereafter 
to be developed on earth, and who in their turn may be 
considered as walking in a vain shadow by other races 

Instead of Montesquieu’s grand aphorism, “ La justice est 
un rapport de convenance qui se trouve réellement entre 
deux choses ; ce rapport est toujours le méme quelque étre 
qui le considére, soit que ce soit Dieu soit que ce soit 
un homme,” Mr. Darwin will leave us only the sad assu- 
rance that our idea of Justice is all our own, and may 
mean nothing to any other intelligent being in the uni- 
verse. It is not even, as Dean Mansell has “told us, given 
us by our Creator as a representative truth, intended at 
least to indicate some actual transcendent verity behind 
it. We have now neither Veil nor Revelation, but only 
an earth-born instinct, carrying with it no authority what- 
ever beyond the limits of our race and special social state, 
nor within them further than we choose to permit it to 
weigh on our minds. 

Let me say it at once. These doctrines appear to me 
simply the most dangerous which have ever been set forth 
since the days of Mandeville. Of course, if science can 
really shew good cause for accepting them, their conse- 
quences must be frankly faced. But it is at least fitting to 
come to the examination of them, conscious that it is no 
ordinary problems we are criticising, but theories whose 

validity must involve the invalidity of all the sanctions 
which morality has hitherto received from powers beyond 
those of the penal laws. As a matter of practice, no doubt 
men act in nine cases out of ten with very small regard to 
their theories of ethics, even if they are educated enough 
to have grasped any theory at all; and generations might 
elapse after the universal acceptance of these new views by 
philosophers, before they would sensibly influence the con- 
duct of the masses of mankind. But however slowly they 
might work, I cannot but believe that in the hour of their 
triumph would be sounded the knell of the virtue of man- 
kind. It has been hard enough for tempted men and women 
heretofore to be honest, true, unselfish, chaste or sober, 
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while passion was clamouring for gratification, or want 
pining for relief. The strength of the fulerum on which 
has rested the virtue of many a martyr and saint, must 
have been vast as the Law of the Universe could make it. 
But where will that fulcrum be found hereafter, if men con- 
sciously recognize that what they have dreamed to be 
“The unwritten law divine, 
Immutable, eternal, not like those of yesterday, 
But made ere Time began,”*— 


the law by which “the most ancient heavens are fresh and 
strong,’—is, in truth, after all, neither durable nor even 
general among iutelligent beings, but simply consists of 
those rules of conduct which, among many that might 
have been adopted, have proved themselves on experiment 
to be most convenient; and which, in the lapse of ages, 
through hereditary transmission, legislation, education and 
such methods, have got woven into the texture of our 
brains?) What will be the power of such a law as this to 
enable it to contend for mastery in the soul with any 
passion capable of rousing the most languid impulse? 
Hitherto good men have looked on Repentance as the most 
sacred of all sentiments, and have measured the nearness of 
the soul to God by the depth of its sense of the shame and 
heinousness of sin. The boldest of criminals have betrayed 
at intervals their terror of the Erinnyes of Remorse, against 
whose scourges all religions have presented themselves as 
protectors, with their devices of expiations, sacrifices, pen- 
ances and atonements. From Orestes at the foot of the 
altar of Phcebus, to the Anglican in his new confessional 
to-day ; from the Aztec eating the heart of the victim 
slain in propitiation for sin, to the Hindoo obeying the 
law of Menu, and voluntarily starving himself to death as 
an expiation of his offences, history bears testimony again 
and again to the power of this tremendous sentiment ; and 
if it have driven mankind into numberless superstitions, 
it has, beyond a doubt, also served as a threat more effec- 
tive against crime than all the penalties ever enacted by 
legislators. But where is Repentance to find place here- 
after, if Mr. Darwin’s view of its nature be received? Will 





* Sophoc. Antig. 454. 
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Conscience, and bow his head to her rebukes, when he 
clearly understands that it is only his more durable Social 
Instinct which is re-asserting itself, because the more variable 
instinct which has caused him to disregard it is temporarily 
asleep? Sucha Physiology of Repentance reduces its claims 
on our attention to the level of those of our bodily wants ; 
and our grief for a past crime assumes the same aspect as 
our regret that we yesterday unadvisedly preferred the 
temporary enjoyment of conversation to the permanent 
benefit of a long night’s rest, or the flavour of an indiges- 
tible dish to the wholesomeness of our habitual food. We 
may regret our imprudence ; but it is quite impossible we 
should ever again feel penitence for a sin. 

Sut is this all true? Can such a view of the moral 
nature of man be sustained? Mr. Darwin says that he 
has arrived at it by approaching the subject from the side 
of natural history; and we may therefore, without dis- 
respect, accept it as the best which the study of man simply 
as a highly developed animal, can afford. That glimmering 
of something resembling our moral sense often observable 
in brutes, which Mr. Darwin has admirably described, may 
(we will assume) be so accounted for. But viewing human 
nature from other sides besides that of its animal origin, 
studying the mind from within rather than from without, 
and taking into consideration the whole phenomenon pre- 
sented by such a department of creation as the Human 
Race, must we not hold that this Simious Theory of Morals 
is wholly inadequate and unsatisfactory? Probably Mr. 
Darwin himself would say that he does not pretend to 
claim for it the power to explain exhaustively all the mys- 
teries of our moral nature, but only to afford such a clue 
to them as ought to satisfy us that, if pursued further, they 
might be so revealed; and to render, by its obvious sim- 
plicity, other and more transcendent theories superfluous. 
The matter to be decided (and it is almost impossible, I 
think, to overrate its importance) is: Does it give such an 
explanation of the facts as to justify us in accepting it, pro- 
visionally, as an hypothesis of the origin of Morals? 

It is hard to know how to approach properly the later 
developments of a doctrine like that of Utilitarian Morality, 
which we conceive to be founded on a radically false basis. 
If we begin at the beginning, and dispute its primary 
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positions, we shift the controversy in hand to the intermina- 
ble wastes of metaphysical discussion, where few readers 
will follow, and where the wanderer may truly say that 
doubts, 
“immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go.” 

All the time which is wanted to argue the last link of 
the system, is lost in seeking some common ground to 
stand upon with our opponent, who probably will end by 
disputing the firmness of whatever islet of granite we 
have chosen in the bog; and will tell us that the greatest 
modern thinkers are doubtful whether twice two will make 
four in all worlds, or whether Space may not have more 
than three dimensions. Yet to grant the premisses of Utili- 
tarian ethics, and then attempt to dispute one by one the 
chain of doctrines which has been unrolling from them 
during the last century, and which has now reached, as it 
would seem, its ultimate, and perhaps logical, development, 
is to place our arguments at an unfair disadvantage. To 
treat scientifically the theories of Mr. Darwin, we ought to 
commence by an inquiry into the validity of the human 
consciousness; into the respective value of our various 
faculties, the senses, the intellect, the moral, religious and 
esthetic sentiments, as witnesses of external truths; and, 
finally, into the justice or fallacy of attaching belief exclu- 
sively to facts of which we have cognizance through one 
faculty—let us say the intellect ; and denying those which 
we observe by another—say the esthetic taste or the reli- 
gious or moral sentiments. He who will concede that the 
intellect is not the organ through which we appreciate a 
song or a picture, and that it would be absurd to test songs 
and pictures by inductive reasoning and not by the specific 
sense of the beautiful, is obviously bound to shew cause 
why, if—after making such admission in the case of our 
esthetic faculties—he refuse to concede to the religious 
and moral faculties the same right to have their testimony 
admitted in their own domain. 

Proceeding to our next step, if we are to do justice to 
our cause, we must dispute the Utilitarian’s first assump- 
tion on his proper ground. We must question whether the 
Right and the Useful are really synonymous, and whether 
Self-interest and Virtue can be made convertible terms 
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even by such stringent methods as those of extending the 
meaning of “Self-interest” to signify a devotion to the 
“Greatest Happiness of the Greatest Number” (always 
inclusive of Number One), and of curtailing that of Virtue 
to signify the fulfilment of Social, irrespective of Personal 
and Religious obligations. That the common sentiment 
of mankind looks to something different from Utility in 
the actions to which it pays the tribute of its highest 
reverence, and to something different from noxiousness 
in those which it most profoundly abhors, is a fact so 
obvious, that modern Utilitarians have recognized the im- 
possibility of ignoring it after the manner of their pre- 
decessors ; and Mr. Herbert Spencer has fully admitted 
that the ideas of the Right and the Useful are now 
entirely different, although they had once, he thinks, the 
same origin. But that the idea of the Right was ever 
potentially enwrapped or latent in the idea of the Useful, 
we entirely deny, seeing that it not only overlaps it altoge- 
ther, and goes far beyond it in the direction of the Noble 
and the Holy, but that it is continually in direct antithesis 
to it; and acts of generosity and courage (such as Mr. Mill's 
resolution to go to hell rather than say an untruth) com- 
mand from us admiration, not only apart from their utility, 
but because they set at defiauce every principle of utility, 
and make us feel that to such men there are things dearer 
than eternal joy. As Mr. Mivart says well, the sentiment 
of all ages which has found expression in the ery, “ Fiat 
Justitia ruat ccelum,” could never have sprung from the 
same root as our sense of Utility. 

Proceeding a step farther downward to the point where- 
with alone Mr. Darwin concerns himself—the origin of such 
moral sense as recent Utilitarians grant that we possess— 
we come again on a huge field of controversy. Are our 
intuitions of all kinds, those, for instance, regarding space, 
numbers and moral distinctions, ultimate data of our men- 
tal constitution, ideas obtained by the d-priori action of 
the normally developed mind; or are they merely, as Mr. 
Hutton has paraphrased Mr. Spencer’s theory, “a special 
susceptibility in our nerves produced by a vast number 
of homogeneous ancestral experiences agglutinated into a 
single intellectual tendency”? Is our sense of the necessity 
and universality of a truth (e.g. that the three sides of all 
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triangles in the universe are equal to two right angles), and 
the unhesitating certainty with which we affirm such uni- 
versality, over and above any possible experience of gene- 
rality,—is this sense, we say, the expression of pure Reason, 
or is it nothing but a blind incapacity for imagining as 
altered that which we have never seen or heard of as 
changed? Volumes deep and long as Kant’s Kritik or Mr. 
Spencer’s “Principles” are needed, if this question is to 
receive any justice at our hands. All that it is possible to 
do in passing onward to our remarks on Mr. Darwin’s views, 
is to enter our protest against the admission of any such 
parentage either for mathematical or moral intuitions. No 
event in a man’s mental development is, I think, more 
startling than his first clear apprehension of the nature of 
a geometrical demonstration, and of the immutable nature 
of the truth he has acquired, against which a thousand 
miracles would not avail to shake his faith. The hypothesis 
of the inheritance of space-intuitions through numberless 
ancestral experiments, leaves this marvellous sense of cer- 
tainty absolutely inexplicable. And when we apply the same 
hypothesis of inheritance to moral intuitions, it appears 
to me to break down still more completely ; supplying 
us at the utmost with a plausible theory for the explanation 
of our preference for some acts as more useful than others, 
but utterly failing to suggest a reason for that which is the 
real phenomenon to be accounted for, namely, our sense of 
the sacred obligation of Rightfulness, over and above or 
apart from Utility. Nay, what Mr. Mill calls the “ mystical 
extension” of the idea of Utility into the idea of Right is 
not only left wholly unexplained, but the explanation offered 
points, not to any such mystical extension, but quite the 
other way. The waters of our moral life cannot possibly 
rise above their source ; and if Utility be that source, they 
ought by this time to have settled into a dead pond of 
plain and acknowledged self-interestedness. As Mr. Hut- 
ton observes: “Mr. Spencer's theory appears to find the 
feeling of moral obligation at its maximum, when the 
perception of the quality which ultimately produces that 
feeling is at its minimum.” 

But we must now do Mr. Darwin the justice to let him 
speak for himself, and for the only part of the Utilitarian 
theory for which he has made himself directly responsible ; 
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though his whole argument is so obviously founded solely 
on an Utilitarian basis, that we are tempted to doubt 
whether a mind so large, so just and so candid, can have 
ever added to its treasures of physical science the thorough 
mastery of any of the great works in which the opposite 
systems of ethics have been set forth. 

Animals display affection, fidelity and sympathy. Man 
when he first rose above the Ape was probably of a social 
disposition, and lived in herds. Mr. Darwin adds that he 
would probably inherit a tendency to be faithful to his com- 
rades, and have also some capacity for self-command, and 
a readiness to aid and defend his fellow-men.* These latter 
qualities, we must observe, do not agree very well with 
what Mr. Galton recently told us} of the result of his inte- 
resting studies of the cattle of South Africa, and at all 
events need that we should suppose the forefathers of our 
race to have united all the best moral as well as physical 
qualities of other animals. But assuming that so it may 
have been, Mr. Darwin says, Man’s next motive, acquired by 
sympathy, would be the love of praise and horror of infamy. 
After this, as such feelings became clearer and reason ad- 
vanced, he would “feel himself impelled, independently of 
any pleasure or pain felt at the moment, to certain lines of 
conduct. He may then say, I am the supreme judge of my 
own conduct; and, in the words of Kant, I will not in my 
own person violate the dignity of humanity.’{ That any 
savage or half-civilized man ever felt anything like this, or 
that the “dignity of humanity” could come in sight for 
endless generations of progress, conducted only in such 
ways as Mr. Darwin has suggested, nay, that it could ever 
occur at all to a creature who had not some higher concep- 
tion of the nature of that Virtue in which man’s only “ dig- 
nity” consists, than Mr. Darwin has hinted,—is a matter, I 
venture to think, of gravest doubt. 

But, again passing onward, we reach the first of our 
author’s special theories ; his doctrine of the nature of Re- 
pentance. Earnestly I wish to do it justice ; for upon it 
hinges our theory of the nature of the moral sense. As our 
bodily sense of feeling can best be studied when we touch 
hard objects or shrink from a burn or a blow, so our spiri- 
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tual sense of feeling becomes most evident when it comes 
in contact with wrong, or recoils in the agony of remorse 
from a crime. 

“Why’—it is Mr. Darwin who asks the question—“why 
should a man feel that he ought to obey one instinctive 
feeling rather than another? Why does he bitterly regret 
if he has yielded to the strong sense of self-preservation, 
and has not risked his life to save that of a fellow-creature?” 
The answer is, that in some cases the social or maternal 
instincts will always spur generous natures to unselfish 
deeds. But where such social instincts are less strong than 
the instincts of self-preservation, hunger, vengeance, &c., 
then these last are naturally paramount, and the question 
is pressed, “ Why does man regret, even though he may 
endeavour to banish any such regret, that he has followed 
the one natural impulse rather than the other? and why 
does he further feel that he ought to regret his conduct ?” 
Man in this respect differs, Mr. Darwin admits, profoundly 
from the lower animals, but he thinks he sees the reason of 
the difference. It is this: Man has reflection. From the 
activity of his mental qualities, he cannot help past impres- 
sions incessantly passing through his mind. The animals 
have no need to reflect ; for those which have social instincts 
never quit the herd, and never fail to obey their kindly 
impulses. But man, though he has the same or stronger 
social impulses, has other, though more, temporary passions, 
such as hunger, vengeance, and the like, which obtain tran- 
sient indulgence often at the expense of his kind. These, 
however, are all temporary in their nature. When hunger, 
vengeance, covetousness, or the desire for preservation, has 
been satisfied, such feelings not only fade, but it is impos- 
sible to recall their full vividness by an act of memory. 

“Thus as man cannot prevent old impressions from passing 
through his mind, he will be compelled to compare the weaker 
impression of, for instance, past hunger, or of vengeance satisfied, 
with the instinct of sympathy and goodwill to his fellows which 
is still present, and ever in some degree active in his mind. He 
will then feel in his imagination that a stronger instinct has 
yielded to one which now seems comparatively weak, and then 
that sense of dissatisfaction will inevitably be felt with which 
man is endowed, like every other animal, in order that his in- 
stincts may be obeyed.” * 


* P. 90. 
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Leaving out for the present the last singular clause of 
this paragraph, which appears to point to a Cause altogether 
outside of the range of phenomena we are considering,—a 
Cause which, if it (or HE?) exist at all, may well “endow” 
human hearts more directly than through such dim animal 
instincts as are in question,—leaving out of view this hint 
of a Creator, we ask: Is this physiology of Repentance true 
to fact? It would be hard, I venture to think, to describe one 
more at variance with it. The reader might be excused 
who should figure to himself the author as a man who has 
never in his lifetime had cause seriously to regret a single 
unkindly or ignoble deed, and who has unconsciously attri- 
buted his own abnormally generous and placable nature to 
the rest of his species, and then theorized as if the world were 
made of Darwins. Where (we ask in bewilderment), where 
are the people to be found in whom “sympathy and good- 
will” to all their neighbours exist in the state of perma- 
nent instincts, and whose resentful feelings, as a matter of 
course, die out after every little temporary exhibition, and 
leave them in charity with their enemies, not as the result 
of repentance, but as its preliminary? Where, O where, 
may we find the population for whom the precept, “Love 
your enemies,” is altogether superfluous, and who always 
revert to affection as soon as they have gratified any tran- 
sient sentiment of an opposite tendency? Hitherto we 
have been accustomed to believe that (as Buddhists are 
wont to insist) a kind action done to a foe is the surest way 
to enable ourselves to return to charitable feelings, and 
that, in like manner, doing him an ill-turn is calculated to 
exasperate our own rancour. We have held it as axiomatic 
that “revenge and wrong bring forth their kind ;” and that 
we hate those whom we have injured with an ever-growing 
spite and cruelty as we continue to give our malice head- 
way. But instead of agreeing with Tacitus that “Humani 
generis proprium est odisse quem leseris,’ Mr. Darwin ac- 
tually supposes that as soon as ever we have delivered our 
blow, it is customary for us immediately to wish to wipe it 
off with a kiss! In what Island of the Blessed do people 
love all the way round their social circles, the mean and 
the vulgar, the disgusting and the tiresome, not excepted ? 
If such beings are entirely exceptional now, when the care- 
ful husbandry of Christianity has been employed for eighteen 
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centuries in cultivating that virtue of mansuetude, of which 
the ancient world produced so limited a crop, how is it to 
be supposed that our hirsute and tusky progenitors of the 
Paleolithic or yet remoter age, were thoroughly imbued 
with such gentle sentiments? Let it be borne in mind 
that, unless the great majority of men, after injuring their 
neighbours, spontaneously turned to sympathize with them, 
there could not possibly be a chance for the foundation of 
a general sentiment such as Mr. Darwin supposes to grow 
up in the community. 

This whole theory, then, of the origin of Repentance, 
namely, that it is the “innings” of our permanent social 
instincts when the transient selfish ones have played out 
their game, seems to be without basis on any known con- 
dition of human nature. Ostensibly raised on induction, 
it lacks the primary facts from which its inductions profess 
to be drawn ; and Mr. Darwin, in offering it to us as the 
result of his studies in Natural History, has surely betrayed 
that he has observed other species of animals more accu- 
rately than his own; and that he has overlooked the vast 
class of intelligences which lie between baboons and phi- 
losophers. 

The theory of the nature of Repentance which we have 
been considering, is a characteristic improvement on the 
current Utilitarian doctrine, in so far that it suggests a 
cause for the human tenderness, if I may so describe it, 
which forms one element in true repentance. If it were 
true of mankind in general (as it may be true of the most 
gentle individuals) that a return to sympathy and goodwill 
spontaneously follows, sooner or later, every unkind act, 
then Mr. Darwin’s account of the case would supply us with 
an explanation of that side of the sentiment of repentance 
which is turned towards the person injured. It would still, 
I think, fail altogether to render an account of the mys- 
terious awe and horror which the greater crimes have in all 
ages left on the minds of their perpetrators, far beyond any 
feelings of pity for the sufferers, and quite irrespective of 
fear of human justice or retaliation. This tremendous sen- 
timent of Remorse, though it allies itself with religious fears, 
seems to me not so much to be derived from religious con- 
siderations as to be in itself one of the roots of religion. 
The typical Orestes does not feel horror because he fears 
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the Erinnyes, but he has called up the phantoms of the 
Erinnyes in the nightmare of his horror. Nothing which 
Mr. Darwin, or any other writer ou his side, so far as I am 
aware, has ever suggested as the origin of the moral sense, 
has supplied us with a plausible explanation of either such 

temorse or of ordinary Repentance. In the former case, 
we have soul-shaking terrors to be accounted for, either 
(according to Mr. Darwin) by mere pity and sympathy, or 
(according to the old Utilitarians) by fear of retaliation or 
disgrace, such as the sufferer often notoriously defies or even 
courts. In the case of ordinary Repentance, we have a feeling 
infinitely sacred and tender, capable of transforming our 
whole nature as by an enchanter’s wand, softening and re- 
freshing our hearts as the dry and dusty earth is quickened 
by an April shower, but yet (we are asked to believe) caused 
by no higher sorcery, fallen from no loftier sky, than our 
own every-day instincts, one hour selfish and the next social, 
asserting themselves in wearisome alternation! What is the 
the right of one of these instincts as against the other, that 
its resumption of its temporary supremacy should be accom- 
panied by such portents of solemn augury? Why, when we 
return to. love our neighbour, do we at the same time hate 
ourselves, and wish to do so still more? Why, instead of 
shrinking from punishment, do men, under such impres- 
sions, always desire to expiate their offences so fervently, 
that with the smallest sanction from their religious teachers 
they rush to the cloister or seize the scourge? Why, above 
all, do we look inevitably beyond the fellow-creature whom 
we have injured up to God, and repeat the ery which has 
burst from every penitent heart for millenniums_ back, 
“ Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned !” 

Putting aside the obvious fact that the alleged cause of 
repentance could, at the utmost, only explain repentance 
for social wrong-doing, and leave inexplicable the equally 
bitter grief for personal offences, we find, then, that it fails 
even on its own ground. To make it meet approximately 
the facts of the case, we want something altogether different. 
We want to be told, not only why we feel sorry for our 
neighbour when we have wronged him, but how we come 
by the profound sense of a Justice which our wrong has 
infringed, and which we yet revere so humbly, that we often 
prefer to suffer that it may be vindicated. Of all this, the 
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Utilitarian scheme, with Mr. Darwin’s additions, affords not 
the vaguest indication. 

I cannot but think that, had any professed psychologist 
dealt thus with the mental phenomena which it was his 
business to explain, had he first assumed that we returned 
to benevolent feelings spontaneously after injuring our 
neighbours, and then presented such relenting as the essence 
of repentance, few readers would have failed to notice the 
disproportion between the unquestionable facts and their 
alleged cause. But when a great natural philosopher weaves 
mental phenomena into his general theory of physical de- 
velopment, it is to be feared that many a student will 
hastily accept a doctrine which seems to fit neatly enough 
into a system he adopts as a whole; even though it could 
find on its own merits no admission into a scheme of psy- 
,chology. The theory of Morals which alone ought to com- 
mand our adhesion must surely be one not like this, har- 
monizing only with one side of our philosophy, but equally 
true to all the facts of the case, whether we regard them 
from without or from within, whether we study Man, ab 
extra, as one animal amongst all the tribes of zoology, or 
from within by the experience of our own hearts. From 
the outside, it is obvious that the two human sentiments 
of Regret and Repentance may very easily be confounded. 
A theory which should account for Regret might be sup- 
posed to cover the facts of Repentance, did no inward 
experience of the difference forbid us to accept it. But 
since Coleridge pointed out this loose link in the chain 
of Utilitarian argument, no disciple of the school has been 
able to mend it; and even Mr. Darwin’s theory only sup- 
plies an hypothesis for the origin of relenting Pity, not 
one for Penitence. Let us suppose two simple cases: 
first, that in an accident at sea, while striving eagerly 
to help a friend, we had unfortunately caused his death ; 
second, that in the same contingency, an impulse of jealousy 
or anger had induced us purposely to withhold from him 
the means of safety. What would be our feelings in the 
two cases? In the first, we should feel Regret which, how- 
ever deep and poignant, would never be anything else than 
simple Regret, and which, if it assumed the slightest tinge 
of self-reproach, would be instantly rebuked by every sound- 
minded spectator as morbid and unhealthy. In the second 
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case (assuming that we had perfect security against dis- 
covery of our crime), we should feel, perhaps, very little 
Regret, but we should endure Remorse to the end of our 
days ; we should carry about in our inner hearts a shadow 
of fear and misery and self-reproach which would make us 
evermore alone amid our fellows. Now, will Mr. Darwin, 
or any other thinker who traces the origin of the Moral 
Sense to the “agglutinated” experience of utility of a hun- 
dred generations, point out to us how that experience can 
possibly have bequeathed to us the latter sentiment of 
Remorse for a-crime, as contra-distinguished from that of 
Regret for having unintentionally caused a misfortune ? 
But if the origin of repentance, in the case of obvious 
capital injuries to our neighbour, cannot be accounted for 
merely as the result of ancestral experience, it appears 
still more impossible to account in the same way for the 
moral shame which attaches to many lesser offences, whose 
noxiousness is by no means self-evident, which no legis- 
lation has ever made penal, and which few religions have 
condemned. Mr. Wallace, in his Contributions to the 
Theory of Natural Selection, appears to me to sum up 
this argument admirably.* After explaining how very 
inadequate are the Utilitarian sanctions for Truthfulness, 
and observing how many savages yet make veracity a point 
of honour, he says: “It is difficult to conceive that such 
an intense and mystical feeling of right.and wrong (so 
intense as to overcome all ideas of personal advantage or 
utility) could have been developed out of accumulated 
ancestral experiences of utility ; but still more difficult to 
understand how feelings developed by one set of utilities 
could be transferred to acts of which the utility was partial, 
imaginary or absent”—or (as he might justly have added) 
so remote as to be quite beyond the ken of uncivilized or 
semi-civilized man. It is no doubt a fact that, in the long 
run, Truthfulness contributes more than Lying to the Great- 
est Happiness of the Greatest Number. But to discover 
that fact needs a philosopher, not a savage. Other virtues, 
such as that of care for the weak and aged, seem still less 
capable, as Mr. Mivart has admirably shewn,+ of being 
evolved out of a sense of utility, seeing that savages and 


+ Genesis of Specics, p. 192. 
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animals find it much the most useful practice to kill and 
devour such sufferers, and, by the law of the Survival of the 
Fittest, all nature below civilized man is arranged on the 
plan of so doing. Mr. W. R. Greg’s very clever paper in 
Fraser’s Magazine, pointing out how Natural Selection fails 
in the case of man in consequence of our feelings of pity 
for the weak, affords incidentally the best possible proof 
that human society is based on an element which has no 
counterpart in the utility which rules the animal world. 

It would be doing Mr. Darwin injustice if we were to 
quit the consideration of his observations on the nature of 
Repentance, leaving on the reader’s mind the impression 
that he has put them forward formally as delineating an ex- 
haustive theory of the matter, or that he has denied, other- 
wise than by implication, the doctrine that higher and more 
spiritual influences enter into the phenomena of the moral 
life. The absence of the slightest allusion to any such higher 
sources of moral sentiment leaves, however, on the reader’s 
mind a very strong impression that here we are supposed 
to rest. The developed Ape has acquired a moral sense by 
adaptive changes of mental structure precisely analogous 
to those adaptive changes of bodily structure which have 
altered his foot and rolled up his ear. To seek for a more 
recondite source for the one class of changes than for the 
other would be arbitrary and unphilosophical. 

But now we come to the last, and, as it seems to me, the 
saddest doctrine of all. Our moral sense, however acquired, 
does not, it is asserted, correspond to anything real outside 
of itself, to any law which must be the same for all Intelli- 
gences, mundane or supernal. It merely affords us a sort 
of Ready Reckoner for our particular wages, a Rule of 
Thumb for our special work, in the position in which we 
find ourselves just at present. That I may do Mr. Darwin 
no injustice, I shall quote his observations on this point in 
his own words. 


“Tt may be well first to premise that I do not wish to main- 
tain that any strictly social animal, if its intellectual faculties 
were to become as active and as highly developed as in man, 
would acquire exactly the same moral sense as ours....If, for 
instance, to take an extreme case, men were reared precisely 
under the same conditions as hive-bees, there can hardly be a 
doubt that our unmarried females would, like the worker-bees, 
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think it a sacred duty to kill their brothers, and mothers would 
strive to kill their fertile daughters, and no one would think of 
interfering. Nevertheless, the bee, or any other social animal, 
would in our supposed case gain, as it appears to me, some feeling 
of right and wrong, or a conscience. For each individual would 
have an inward sense of possessing certain stronger or more 
enduring instincts, and others less strong or enduring ; so that 
there would often be a struggle which impulse should be followed. 
and satisfaction or dissatisfaction would be felt as past impres- 
sions were compared during their incessant passage through the 
mind. In this case, an inward monitor would tell the animal 
that it would have been better to have followed the one impulse 
rather than the other. The one course ought to have been 
followed. The one would have been right and the other 
wrong.” * 

Now it is a little difficult to clear our minds on this 
subject of the mutable or immutable in morals. No believer 
in the immutability of morality holds that it is any physical 
act itself which is immutably right, but only the principles 
of Benevolence, Truth, and so on, by which such acts must 
be judged. The parallel between Ethics and Geometry here 
holds strictly true. The axioms of both sciences are neces- 
sary truths known to us as facts of consciousness. The 
subordinate propositions are deduced from such axioms by 
reflection. The application of the propositions to the actual 
circumstances of life is effected by a process (sometimes 
called “ traduction”) by which all applied sciences become 
practically available. For example, Geometry teaches us that 
a triangle is equal to half a rectangle upon the same base and 
with the same altitude, but no geometry can teach us whe- 
ther a certain field be a triangle with equal base and altitude 
to the adjoining rectangle. ‘To know this we must measure 
both, and then we shall know that if such be their propor- 
tions, the one will contain half as much space as the other. 
Similarly in morals, Intuition teaches us to “Love our 
Neighbour,” and reflection will thence deduce that we ought 
to relieve the wants of the suffering. But no ethics can 
teach A what are the special wants of B, or how they can 
best be supplied. According, then, to the doctrines of In- 
tuitive Morality, considerations of Utility have a most 
important, though altogether subordinate, place in ethics. 


* Descent of Man, pp. 33, 34 
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It is the office of experience to shew us how to put the 
mandates of intuition into execution, though not to originate 
our moral code,—how to fulfil the duty of conferring Happi- 
ness, though not to set up Happiness as the sole end and 
aim of Morality. 

Now if Mr. Darwin had simply said that under totally 
different conditions of life many of the existing human 
duties would have been altered, we could have no possible 
fault to find with his remarks. In a world where nobody 
needed food there could be no duty of feeding the hungry ; 
in a world of immortals there could be no such crime as 
murder. Every alteration in circumstance produces a cer- 
tain variation in moral obligation, for the plain reason (as 
above stated) that Morals only supply abstract principles, 
and, according to the circumstances of each case, their 
application must necessarily vary. If the triangular field 
have a rood cut off it, or a rood added on, it will no longer 
be the half of the rectangle beside it. It would not be 
difficult to imagine a state of existence in which the im- 
mutable principles of Benevolence would require quite a 
different set of actions from those which they now demand ; 
in fact, no one supposes that among the Blessed, where 
they will rule all hearts, they will inspire any such mani- 
festations as they call for on earth. 

But Mr. Darwin’s doctrine seems to imply something 
very different indeed from this. He thinks (if I do not 
mistake him) that, under altered circumstances, human 
beings would have acquired consciences in which not only 
the acts of social duty would have been different, but its 
principles would have been transformed or reversed. It is 
obviously impossible to stretch our conception of the prin- 
ciple of Benevolence so far as should enable us to include 
under its possible manifestations the conduct of the worker 
bees to the drones ; and I suppose few of us have hitherto 
reflected on this and similar strange phenomena of natural 
history, without falling back with relief on the reflection 
that the animal, devoid of moral sense, does its destructive 
work as guiltlessly as the storm or the flood. 

On Mr. Darwin’s system, the developed bee would have 
an “inward monitor” actually prompting the murderous 
sting, and telling her that such a course “ought to have 
been followed.” The Danaides of the hive, instead of the 
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eternal nightmare to which Greek imagination consigned 
them, would thus receive the reward of their assassinations 
in the delights of the mens conscia recti ; or, as Mr. Darwin 
expresses it, by the satisfaction of “the stronger and more 
enduring instinct.” Hitherto we have believed that the 
human moral sense, though liable to sad oscillations under 
the influence of false religion and education, yet points nor- 
mally to one true Pole. Now we are called on to think there 
is no pole at all, and that it may swing all round the circle 
of crimes and virtues, and be equally trustworthy whether 
it point north, south, east or west. In brief, there are no 
such things really as Right and Wrong ; and our idea that 
they have existence outside of our own poor little minds is 
pure delusion. 

The bearings of this doctrine on Morality and on Religion 
seem to be equally fatal. The all-embracing Law which 
alone could command our reverence has disappeared from 
the universe ; and God, if He exist, may, for aught we can 
surmise, have for Himself a code of Right in which every 
cruelty and every injustice may form a part, quite as pro- 
bably as the opposite principles. 

Does such an hypothesis actually fit any of the known 
facts of human consciousness? Is there anywhere to be 
found an indication of the supposed possibility of acquir- 
ing a conscience in which the principles of Right and 
Wrong should be transformed, as well as their application 
altered? It would seem (as already alluded to) that, as a 
matter of fact, the utility of destroying old people and 
female infants has actually appeared so great to many 
savage and semi-civilized peuple, as to have caused them to 
practice such murders in a systematic way for thousands of 
years. But we have never been told that the Fuegians 
made it more than a matter of good sense to eat their grand- 
fathers, or that the Chinese, when they deposited their 
drowned babies in the public receptacles labelled “ For 
Toothless Infants,” did so with the proud consciousness of 
fulfilling one of those time-hallowed Rites of which they are 
so fond. The transition from a sense of Utility to a sense 
of Moral Obligation seems to be one which has never 
yet been observed in human history. Mr. Darwin himself, 
with his unvarying candour, remarks that no instance is 
known of an arbitrary or superstitious practice, though 
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pursued for ages, leaving hereditary tendencies of the nature 
of a moral sense. Of course where a religious sanction 
is believed to elevate any special act (such as Sabbath- 
keeping) into an express tribute of homage to God, it 
justly assumes in the conscience precisely the place such 
homage should occupy. But even here the world-old dis- 
tinction between offences against such arbitrary laws, mala 
prohibita, and those against the eternal laws of morals, 
mala in se, has never been wholly overlooked. 

I think, then, we are justified in concluding that the 
moral history of mankind, so far as we know it, gives no 
countenance to the hypothesis that Conscience is the result 
of certain contingencies in our development, and that it 
might at an earlier stage have been moulded into quite 
another form, causing Good to appear to us Evil, and Evil 
Good. I think we have a right to say that the suggestions 
offered by the highest scientific intellects of our time, to 
account for its existence on principles which shall leave it 
on the level of other instincts, have failed to approve them- 
selves as true to the facts of the case. And I think, there- 
fore, that we are called on to believe still in the validity 
of our own moral consciousness, even as we believe in the 
validity of our other faculties, and to rest in the faith 
(well-nigh universal) of the human race, in a fixed and 
supreme Law, of which the Will of God is the embodiment, 
and Conscience the Divine transcript. I think that we may 
still repeat the hymn of Cleanthes : 


“That our wills blended into Thine 
(Concurrent in the Law divine, 
Eternal, universal, just and good), 
Honouring and honoured in our servitude, 
Creation’s Pan march may swell, 
The march of Law immutable, 
Wherein, as to its noblest end; 
All being doth for ever tend.” 


FRANCES PowER COBBE. 
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IV.—JOHN WESLEY.—I. 


The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder 
of the Methodists. By the Rev. L. Tyerman. Vols. I. and 
II. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1870. 

John Wesley and the Evangelical Reaction of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Julia Wedgwood. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1870. 

John Wesley's Place in Church History determined, with the 
aid of Facts and Documents unknown to, or unnoticed by, 
his Biographers. By R. Denny Urlin. Rivingtons: Lon- 
don, Oxford and Cambridge. 1870. 


I am desirous of making known some thoughts which I 
entertain about John Wesley. I wish to do so, because 
what I have to say is not likely to be said by any one else ; 
and the present seems a favourable time for saying it, on 
account of the general attention which is now directed to 
Mr. Wesley’s character and work. My interest in all relating 
to him has, throughout my life, been of the strongest kind ; 
and I have acquainted myself, according to my opportuni- 
ties, from time to time, with whatever has been written 
concerning him. In my younger days, I was not only inti- 
mately connected with Methodism, but specially favoured 
with means of acquiring a traditional knowledge of Mr. 
Wesley. I lived in the house of Mr. Henry Moore, one 
of his literary executors, and his biographer, and I am in 
possession of such information as a close friendship with 
Mr. Moore would naturally supply. I cannot help saying, 
as I pass along, that Mr. Moore, for depth of thought and 
strength of purpose, was one of the finest men I have ever 
known. In these, and in some other respects, he was a 
giant in his day. He could express the reality and intensity 
of religious feeling with a power hardly to be conceived of 
till it was felt. His Life of Wesley, though somewhat heavy, 
is superior to every other in the religious representation it 
contains. I have modified the impressions he conveyed to 
me, but my views still bear witness to the influence of his 
statements and opinions. I must, in what I may advance, 
presume upon a general knowledge of the facts of Mr. 
Wesley's life. Ido not set myself to tell his story, but to 
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give my idea of the true meaning and use of the story, as 


. it has been often told by others. I have frequently before 


had occasion to speak of Mr. Wesley ; and I may, in some 
instances, repeat the substance of former efforts. It is 
not my intention, however, to do so; and I shall entirely 
abstain from consulting anything I have already written. 
The danger of disagreement with myself may be therefore 
as imminent as is that of reiteration. I am almost ashamed 
of this personal introduction, and I would blot it out, if I 
did not think it was necessary to explain what might other- 
wise appear an improper assurance in my method of treating 
my subject. 

‘From the time of the Reformation to that of the Act of 
Uniformity, the distinctively religious influence in England 
was what is commonly called Puritanism. I speak only of 
the general stream of popular religion, and am ready to allow 
for any amount of individual instances of true piety which 
may be established in connection with other influences. 
The statement I have made will be accepted or rejected by 
others, as they agree with or differ from me as to what I 
understand by religion. I understand by it, that personal 
cultivation of the relations between God and man, which 
makes the principle of divine fear the ruling power of the 
life. I put aside all questions of opinion or administration, 
and look only to the formation of character. In that essen- 
tial respect I feel assured that the Puritans were, pre- 
eminently, the religious people of our country during the 
period to which I have referred. They were not a sect 
separated from the National Church, at any part of this 
period. They existed within the pale of that Church 
throughout al] its changes. They formed a body of men 
who endeavoured, with more or less success, to engraft 
their views and practices upon the Episcopalian constitution 
of things; and, when Presbyterianism or Independency 
prevailed, they availed themselves of those institutions for 
the fulfilment of their characteristic purposes. Between 
these purposes and Presbyterianism or Independency there 
was a greater sympathy than there was between them and 
Episcopalianism ; but it was not the Presbyterianism or Inde- 
pendency, any more than it was the Episcopalianism, which, 
of itself, expressed such purposes. The purposes were reli- 
gious, not ecclesiastical. Nay, frrther: though certain theo- 
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logical conclusions stood more intimately connected with 
Puritan life than any church organization did, it was the 
life, rather than the theology, which gave to Puritanism its 
peculiar nature and power. 

The Act of Uniformity was the origin of formal Dissent. 
The passing of that Act produced two distinct ecclesiastical 
parties in the country : one consisting of those who adhered 
to the Established Church, and the other of those who 
separated themselves from that Church. The separatists 
carried away with them, ina very large measure, the Puritan 
element which had before leavened the whole mass of reli- 
gious profession. Nothing is more marked, in the time 
between the Restoration and the Revolution, than the fact, 
that everything like deep and earnest religion was, for the 
most part, confined to those congregations and individuals 
who were not in communion with the Church of England. 
That Church suffered miserably by its change of relation, 
as far as religion was concerned. It became more intensely 
secular than it had ever been before. There were other 
causes, besides the separation I have noticed, which contri- 
buted to this effect. The licentiousness of manners which 
came in like a flood with the restored monarchy, was one of 
the most prominent of those causes. The result was, that, 
in spite of some remarkable instances of powerful preaching 
and writing, which redeemed the character of the established 
administration, but which may themselves be considered as 
the reflection of a former age, Piety, in any strength of 
exercise or extent of operation, had become nearly the 
monopoly of those whom the authorized representatives of 
religion persecuted and endeavoured to destroy. The excep- 
tions to this rule that we meet with, shine out in contrast 
to the general state of things around them. 

After the Revolution of 1688, another change in the reli- 
gious condition of the nation occurred. Morally, the Church 
of England remained much as it had been under the reigns 
of the two last Stuarts, but the theology taught assumed a 
more rationalistic character. This tendency affected the 
Dissenting communities also, so that their religious mani- 
festations lost much of the Puritan character formerly be- 
longing to them. Where the movement towards rationalism 
was resisted, a hard Calvinism was adopted, as the strongest 
bulwark of such resistance ; but, however effective it might 
VOL, VII. P 
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be for that purpose, it contributed little to the free deve- 
lopment of the religious life. This period was, there- 
fore, worse, in its relation to such life, than the period of 
bitter trial which immediately preceded it. There are some 
striking evidences of this being the case. What earnest 
religion existed assumed a mystical form, in distinction 
from any of the common theologies of the time. Persons 
belonging to the Church of England who were desirous of 
fostering among themselves a devotion to the interests of 
piety, united in “Religious Societies” separate from the 
existing organizations ; those societies being a peculiar in- 
stitution that met a new want. The opposition which the 
first Methodists had to encounter at Oxford, proved, what 
would have been incredible in theory, that mere strictness 
in religious observances, and activity in works of benevo- 
lence, were there regarded as signs of maduess. It is, 
moreover, very significant, that when Wesley and Whitfield 
began their reformation, though they had but little violent 
antagonism to encounter from Nonconformists, they found 
scarcely so much sympathy among them as they did among 
Churchmen. There are direct testimonies, powerful enough 
and numerous enough to establish the conclusion at which 
I am aiming ; but these undeniable facts speak louder than 
any declarations can do, in favour of the irreligious character 
of the beginning of the last century, and the necessity there 
was for some angel to descend and trouble the waters before 
the people could be spiritually healed. 

If any one, living at the time of which I am speaking, 
had taken into account the course of events that has just 
passed under our notice, he would be naturally led to adopt 
the opinion, that a religious revival in England would, in 
all probability, take its rise from circumstances which 
fanned into a flame the old Puritan fire that was smoulder- 
ing in ashes. It would scarcely have seemed possible that 
such a revival should spring up within the pale of the 
Church of England. There would, indeed, have been the 
fact, that “the Religious Societies” I have mentioned, con- 
sisted of members of that Church; but those societies 
were not likely to have been regarded as of much import- 
ance in the estimate I have imagined. It is singular to 
mark how this estimate is at once confirmed and contra- 
dicted by the events which actually happened. It was in 
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the Church of England that Methodism originated, and 
among members of that Church distinguished for their high 
Anglican views. Stricter Anglicans than old Samuel Wesley 
and his wife could searcely be found; and their children 
trod, in this respect, in the steps of their parents. John 
Wesley, for instance, got into very hot water in America, by 
his dogged adherence to ritualistic observances ; and he 
said of himself, “I should have thought the saving of souls 
almost a sin if it had not been done in a church.”* But 
both the parents of the Wesley family were immediately 
descended from Puritans. The respective fathers of each, 
were Ejected Ministers of the most decided Puritan type. 
John Wesley, the father of Samuel, was a bold and severe 
specimen of the class to which he belonged. There is a well- 
known dialogue between him and the Bishop of Bristol, 
which on his part is so like what his grandson John might, 
under similar circumstances, have uttered, that it cannot 
be read without a humorous smile of recognition. In mental 
and moral respects, the chip answers to the block, theugh 
the block was a very close-grained piece of anti-churchism 
indeed. Dr. Annesley, the father of Mrs. Samuel Wesley, was 
distinguished among his fellows for the piety of his life and 
the success of his ministry. We have here nothing to do 
with the causes which led the children of these lights of 
the Dissenting world, to turn their backs upon the ancestral 
home, and take shelter in the house of bondage from which 
their parents had, at great risks and sacrifices, escaped. 
But whatever might have been the effect of the ecclesias- 
tical transition they thus underwent, they carried into their 
episcopal refuge all the steadfastness and fervour of reli- 
gious principle by which their forefathers were distin- 
guished; and the parsonage at Epworth shone brightly, 
among the other parsonages in the country, as a spot where 
Puritan manners and habits added a higher spiritual worth 
to the decent order and respectable footing of an Anglican 
ministry. 

There were other peculiarities in this Wesley family 
besides its decidedly religious character. Samuel, the head 
of it, was a man of considerable distinction. His literary 
labours were immense. His son John did but reflect the 


* Southey's Life of Wesley, edition 1858, Vol. I. p. 149 
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father’s skill and diligence in composition. It is curious 
to observe how similar their productions were in style and 
in purpose. A singular aptitude for abridging large and 
valuable works for popular use belonged to them both. 
“The Young Student’s Library” of the one, was modelled 
exactly after “The Christian Library” of the other. The 
father was, moreover, conspicuous and influential in connec- 
tion with the Church affairs of his day. He strenuously 
fought against Dissenters. He actively supported High- 
church movements. He was a busy member of Convocation. 
But his temper was not so amiable as his conduct was zealous. 
He was undoubtedly a good man, but he was a hard and 
obstinate one. In his concern for public matters he neg- 
lected his domestic duties, and he mismanaged his pecuniary 
affairs so as to be continually in debt. He had, indeed, to 
suffer imprisonment for debt; and nothing appeared to 
prosper in his hands. The misfortunes of his worldly lot 
were not counterbalanced by the love with which his spiri- 
tual labours were regarded. His flock turned against their 
shepherd. Twice, if not three times, they set his house on 
fire ; and the famous story of the ghost by which that house 
was hauntel, is most reasonably explained on the principle 
that caused the fires. His relations to his wife were not of 
the most comfortable kind. She herself said to her son 
John, “It is an unhappiness almost peculiar to our family, 
that your father and I seldom think alike.”* And her son 
Samuel said, “Would to God my father and mother were 
as easy in one another as my wife and I are.”+ When 
the wife was detected by the husband in omitting to say 
“Amen” at the end of the prayers for William IIL, he 
left her, and did not correspond with her till after the king’s 
death. She was, however, superior to him in power of 
will, as in most other things. Her letters to him in defence 
of a Sunday-evening service which she conducted in the 
house when he was absent attending Convocation, prove 
that he could not generally have had the best of it in the 
disputes between them. He left the education of their 
children to a great degree in her hands; and she was a 
most assiduous and successful instructor. Her discipline 


* Tyerman’s Life of John Wesley, Vol. I. p. 32. 
+ Wedgwood’s John Wesley, p. 11. 
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was very severe, but it was conducted with the clearest 
views, and directed to the noblest ends. She treated her 
children rather as machines than as creatures of sense 
and passion ; but she evidently won their highest reverence, 
and to her direct influence upon their characters, much of 
the form as well as the spirit of the Methodist movement 
to Which her sons gave birth, is to be attributed. Every 
addition to our knowledge of her increases the idea of her 
intellectual cultivation and moral excellence; and as we 
read such an account as the following, which appears in a 
letter to her brother, our pity for her even exceeds our 
admiration : 

“T am rarely in health. Mr. Wesley declines apace. My 
dear Emily, who in my present exigences would exceedingly 
comfort me, is compelled to go to service in Lincoln, where she 
is a teacher in a boarding-school. My second daughter, Suky, a 
pretty woman and worthy of a better fate, when, by your last 
unkind letters, she perceived that all her hopes in you were 
frustrated, rashly threw herself away upon a man, if a man he 
can be called, that is little inferior to the apostate angels in 
wickedness, that is not only her plague, but a constant affliction 
to the family. O sir! O brother! happy, thrice happy are you! 


3elieve me, sir, it is better to mourn ten children dead than one 

living ; and I have buried many. But here I must pause awhile. 
The other children, though wanting neither industry nor capacity 
for business, we cannot put to any, by reason we have neither 
money nor friends to assist us in doing it....... Innumerable are 
other uneasinesses, too tedious to mention, insomuch that with 
my own indisposition, my master’s infirmities, the absence of 
my eldest, the ruin of my second daughter, and the inconceivable 
distress of all the rest, I have enough to turn a head stronger 
than mine.”’* 

In this home John Wesley was brought up, and the 
influence upon him of its special characteristics may be 
distinctly traced. Besides the literary facility which he 
inherited from his father, his scholastic taste would be well 
cultivated under that father’s example. If his talents were 
his father’s, his disposition was his mother’s ; and her strict 
adherence to order and faithful discharge of duty would 
make him the conscientious disciplinarian he becaine. 





* Moore’s Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 566. 
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Narrow means and cruel misfortunes would strengthen his 
native tendency to careful and industrious independeuce. 
He would meet with little to draw forth his affections with 
warmth, but he would find much to excite him to serious 
reflection. Above all, he would be taught to regard every 
matter which presented itself to his thought, in the. light of 
religion, and to cultivate piety as a necessary, though not a 
joyful exercise. Growth depends upon the soil as well as the 
seed ; and, though his brothers might and did partake of 
these influences in their degree, his more congenial nature 
would fit him for a fuller participation than belonged to them. 
His mother seems, from the first, to have appreciated the 
treasure she had obtained in this the most distinguished of 
her sons. “I do intend,” she declared before God, “to be 
more particularly careful of the soul of this child, that thou 
hast so mercifully provided for, than ever I have been, that 
I may do my endeavour to instil into his mind the prin- 
ciples of thy true religion and virtue.” * 

Two marked features of his nature very early appeared. 
One was a pervading use of the logical faculty. “ Child,” 
said his father to him, “you think to carry everything by 
dint of argument ; but you will find how little is ever done 
in the world by close reasoning.”-- Another feature was 
a love of superiority. When one of the masters of the 
Charterhouse caught him haranguing a lot of the lower 
schoolboys over whom he had constituted himself leader, 
and put to him the question, why he did not associate with 
his equals, he replied, “ Better to reign in hell than serve in 
heaven.”* A disputatious and dominant young gentleman 
of this kind was well fitted to enter the world as a reformer 
of its abuses, and an authoritative instructor of mankind. 

I pass on to the Oxford life of the founder of Methodism. 
He entered that University as a student of Christ Church 
College, having been elected from the Charterhouse. It 
may be asked how his education could have been provided 
for, considering the poverty which his mother pleads. The 
answer is, that his elder brother, who was at this time one 
of the masters of Westminster School, assisted in this 
work. “You have been,” wrote old to young Samuel, 





* Moore’s Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 116. 


+ Tyerman’s Life of J. Wesley, Vol. I. p. 18. t Ibid. p. 20. 
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“a father to your brothers and sisters, especially the former, 
who have cost you great sums in their education, both befure 
and since they went to the Univeisity.”* Still the young 
man had a hard struggle for support, and the Epworth re- 
sources were drained to the last penny. He became Fellow 
of Lincoln College very early, and while there was chosen 
Greek Lecturer and Moderator of the classes. After his 
ordination he served his father as a curate; and, on being 
recalled to Oxford, acted as a tutor. 

It was during his absence as his father’s assistant that 
the germ of the first Methodist society was planted in 
Oxford by his brother Charles ; and on his return he joined 
the company as its acknowledged head. For this position 
he had the highest qualifications. His learning and talents 
made him conspicuous among his fellows. His influence 
over others, and his skill in organization; his more than 
military power of direction and command, and his entire 
devotedness to the spiritual purposes entertained, supplied 
the necessary stability and momentum to the association of 
which he took charge. He kept its members together by 
the rules he instituted. He stepped forward first himself 
in obedience to every call of duty. He invigorated the 
courage of his adherents by his superiority to ridicule and 
opposition. He shrank from no labour or privation by which 
the full effect of his position could be secured. He eagerly 
seized every opportunity of benevolent exertion that might 
consolidate into action the theory which he and his friends 
had adopted. Thus he was the veritable leader of those 
with whom he acted. His brother Charles and he were 
most intimately united, so that one was like the double of 
the other ; but in explanation of this it is said that Charles 
“followed his brother entirely." This must have been 
the order of things. With all his humility, John took the 
ruling office as that which belonged to him as a matter of 
course. He felt his own fitness for it, while he submitted 
to the wish of others in the case. One of his Oxford com- 
panions used often to say, with truth I have no doubt, that 
“his brother Wesley was naturally and habitually a tutor, 
and would be so to the end of the chapter.” We may, 
* Tyerman’s Life of Samuel Wesley, p. 417. 
+ Moore's Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 239. 

+ Hampson’s Life of Wesley, Vol. III. p. 37. 
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indeed, imagine that if he was opposed he would display 
his sense of superiority somewhat harshly. When he went 
home, for instance, he was not very patiently obeyed ; and 
it is his own story, that he carried the faith he had imbibed 
from Law, into his family in such a manner as seemed to 
turn the house upside down. “ Never,” said he, “did I see 
my mother so moved. Upon one occasion she said, with 
more appearance of anger than ever I saw in her before, 
Shall I be taught by a boy?” “But his father exerted a 
more sturdy resistance ; and when the son, from the height 
of his mystic elevation, would enforce the purity which he 
had learned from his contemplative friend, the old man 
desired him to get out of the house with his apostolical 
nostrums.” * 

We cannot conceive too strongly of the entire religious 
devotedness which John Wesley at this time cultivated. 
Religion became the one study and business of his life. He 
was willing to give up everything else to its interests. 
“Shall I,” said he, “quite break off my pursuit of all learn- 
ing but what immediately tends to practice? I once desired 
to make a fair show in languages and philosophy ; but it is 
past: there is a more excellent way ; and if I cannot attain 
to any progress in the one, without throwing up all thoughts 
of the other, why, fare it well: yet a little while, and we 
shall all be equal in knowledge, if we are in virtue.”+ He 
was as fully pious during his Oxford life as he was at any 
subsequent period. There has been a great deal of talk as 
to whether he was then converted or not. He dated his con- 
version as happening after his return from Georgia, and 
Methodist writers have followed him in so doing. We think 
this a great mistake. It arises from measuring his relations 
to religion by his relations to certain dogmatic conceptions 
of Christianity. Both he and his followers interpreted his 
experience according to the necessities of their doctrinal 
theory. But a broader survey includes the two manifesta- 
tions, in Oxford and in London, under the same religious 
representation. I do not at all deny the importance of the 
change which occurred when his views of the Christian 
salvation became conformed to what is called the Evangeli- 





* Moore’s Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 106. 
+ Watson's Life of Wesley, p. 30. 
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cal system ; but I do deny that the line which separates 
his converted from his unconverted character, should be 
drawn where those views took the place of his former ones. 
I deny this as far as conversion is understood to mark a 
man’s experimental acquaintance with religion in its true 
Christian form. He was a Christian in the highest sense of 
the term when he presided over the Holy Club, as certainly 
as he was when he began to gather the Methodist societies 
together. The accidents of his condition became different, 
the substance of it remained unaltered. This comparison 
holds good with regard to what had gone before his Oxford 
course, in the character of hereditary piety, as well as with 
regard to what followed after, in connection with his Evan- 
gelical experience. The strong desire which Mr. Wesley 
had to identify a Christian conversion with such an expe- 
rience as involved the adoption of the peculiarities of his 
Christian belief, is frequently to be observed, under circum- 
stances which convey the idea of very glaring mistake. 
When Samuel, the younger, died (though his death happened 
after only four hours’ illness ; and he had a few days before 
strongly expressed himself, in a letter to his mother, against 
the Methodist movement ; and had been e1 igaged within the 
previous month in a contention with his brother on the 
question of assurance), John wrote in his journal, “ We 
could not but rejoice at he: wing, from one who had attended 
my brother in all his w akness, that several days before he 
went hence, God had given him a calm and full assurance 
of his interest in Christ. O may every one that opposes it 
be thus convinced that this doctrine is of God !?* When 
his mother died, he and his brother Charles put upon her 
tombstone the following lines, than which nothing could be 
more inappropriate to the real character she had sustained. 
“True daughter of affliction, she, 

Inured to pain and misery, 

Mourned a long night of griefs and fears, 

A legal night of seventy years. 

The Father then revealed his Son, 

Him in the broken bread made known: 

She knew and felt her sins forgiven, 

Ant found the earnest of her hea vaven. “t 


° Wesley’ s » Wesha, Vol. ¥ p. 250. 
+ Moore's Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 563. 
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I suppose these instances of a determination to accom- 
modate facts to theory can scarcely be exceeded. The 
sources of Wesley’s religious inspiration when at Oxford 
were such works as 4 Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, Taylor’s 
Holy Living, and Law’s Serious Call. The religious philo- 
sophy of these works was not that on which his Puritan 
predecessors were nourished; but though the food was 
otherwise dressed, the vitality and vigour supplied were as 
marked in the one case as in the other. The Anglican 
ascetic was as truly devout as had been the Presbyterian 
or Independent saints. 

It is deeply interesting to mark how, while thus endea- 
vouring to serve God with all his soul and strength, young 
Wesley leaned upon his mother for support and guidance. 
It is from his correspondence with her that our knowledge 
of his feelings and purposes, under the circumstances with 
which we are now concerned, is mainly derived. He recog- 
nized in her a counsellor with whom no other could be 
compared, and she proved herself more than equal to every 
burden he thus imposed upon her. Her clear, calm and 
earnest judgments lift her to a high rank among those 
honourable women to whom the Church in all ages has 
owed so much of its light and heat. 

We have the means of forming a correct idea of John 
Wesley’s appearance and manners, as well as of his men- 
tal qualifications and moral repute, at this stage of his life. 
He was small, but remarkably well built. Indeed, the whole 
family seem to have been short of stature. His complexion 
was very fair and fresh, his countenance had great vivacity 
of expression, and his movements were active and quick. 
On first coming to Oxford, he was admired for his wit and 
gaiety. He had, however, always something of authority 
in his look ; and when he became noted for seriousness of 
behaviour, he alarmed men by the earnestness of his pro- 
posals. He went straight to the performance of what he 
thought to be duty, however strange it might be, as though 
it were the most natural thing to be done; and he took 
upon himself onerous engagements without respect to any 
consideration but the impulse of doing good according to 
his opportunities. His speech was direct and frank, and 
his style of writing simple and full of point. “He had,” said 
Mr. Gambold, from whose account some of the particulars 
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just noticed are drawn, “he had naturally a very clear ap- 
prehension, yet his exact prudence depended more on his 
humility and singleness of heart."* The reference to his 
piety by the same writer is still more impressive. “He 
thought prayer to be more his business than anything else ; 
and I have seen him come out of his closet with a serenity 
of countenance that was next to shining. It discovered 
what he had been doing, and gave me double hope of re- 
ceiving wise directions in the matter about which I came 
to consult him. In all his motions he attended to the will 
of God.”+ It is but right to add what is further said on 
the subject of the deference that was paid to him by his 
friends: “ He never assumed anything to himself above his 
companions: any of them might speak their mind, and 
their words were as strictly regarded by him as his words 
were by them.”'t 

Mr. Wesley broke up his Oxford life in order to go out 
as a missionary to Georgia. He had previously resisted the 
wish of his family that he should succeed his father as 
rector of Epworth. The impression entertained of the in- 
flexible determination belonging to him comes out very 
strongly in connection with this resistance. His brother 
Samuel, when alluding to his having declared that he would 
not accept the living, says: “After this declaration, I be- 
lieve that no one can move your mind but Him who made 
it."§ We cannot, however, wonder at his conduct on this 
occasion. Such a position as that of parson of a country 
parish could not harmonize with the views he entertained 
of the work to which he was called. His sense of power 
and his experience of success must have led him to look for 
a wider sphere of exertion, and his ascetic habits alienated 
him from those methods of ministerial employment which 
the common circumstances around him presented. In 
Georgia he expected to have full scope for his energies, 
and to be freed from those conventional hindrances which 
an established religious society cast in his way. Alas! 
he was fearfully disappointed. His efforts were confined 
within very narrow limits indeed, and the society into 
which he was thrown was more artificial than that he 


* Moore’s Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 240. + Ibid. p. 242. 
+ Ibid. p. 240 § Ibid. p. 212. 
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had left in England. He could not have been satisfied 
even with his own behaviour as to matters in which his 
self-denial was tried. He was publicly accused, instead 
of being reverentially submitted to. Much of his trouble 
arose from the fact that he was considered by others to be 
troublesome. What was still worse, he found the religious 
theory which he went out to promulgate, altogether inappli- 
able to the wants with which he had to deal, and lost his 
faith in the principles on which he had built his hope of 
success. No Tractarian neophyte of the present day could 
have been more pertinacious in insisting upon the forms of 
the Church, than he was. He introduced innovations of 
his own, just as High-church clergymen now do, and, like 
them, he regarded all other innovations with priestly horror: 
but he found that in this way he could not extend his 
influence. His theology was of that type which, preserving 
a firm belief in orthodoxy, yet resolves the cultivation of 
religion into spiritual reflection and discipline: but he 
found, mainly through his intercourse with some Moravians 
with whom he met, that what he was brought to consider as 
the essential nature of faith, had entirely escaped his notice. 
He placed a sure reliance upon the purity and sufficiency 
of that consecration to the divine service for which he had 
made so many sacrifices ; but he found that this depend- 
ence was no absolute security against temptation, and did 
not deliver him from the fear of death. This was truly a 
mournful state of things. It resulted in preparing for that 
religious and ecclesiastical transformation which took place 
in him after he returned to his native land. That was, 
indeed, the true moral significance of his Georgian mission. 
It formed the great turning-point of his life. What he had 
suffered, shook his attachment to the Churchism in which 
he had been educated, and brought home to him a deep 
sense of the doctrinal deficiency of the Christianity he had 
adopted. He was thus made ready for the reception of the 
influences by which his future course was directed. It is 
in this sense that we take his own words as true, though it 
be a different one from that in which he used them—“ It 
is upwards of two years since I left my native country, in 
order to teach the Georgia Indians the nature of Chris- 
tianity. But what have I learned myself in the mean time ? 
Why, what I least of all expected: that I, who went to 
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America to convert others, was never converted myself.”* 
If conversion means the relation of man to God, this is 
wrong ; but if it means the relation of John Wesley to him- 
self, it is profoundly right. 

The change which took place in Mr. Wesley’s religious 
views, consisted in his decided and thorough reception of 
the doctrine ; that a direct assurance of present salvation 
was connected with the exercise of true faith in Christ, 
such faith being alone the condition of God’s favour, and 
the assurance it produced being followed by divine influ- 
ences under which a life of perfect holiness might be 
secured. It was his aim, at this time and ever afterwards, 
to lay down this scheme with the utmost precision ; but it 
is difficult to fix the exact meaning he attached to its most 
prominent terms. Whether faith itself was to be distin- 
guished from the assurance with which it was connected ? 
How far that assurance was independent of moral self- 
examination? In what sense holiness of life could com- 
prehend the perfection of a Christian character? These are 
questions which he never seemed able satisfactorily to 
resolve. In fact, the logical method of exposition he 
adopted was unsuited to the nature of the subject he had to 
unfold. It was his fault, all his life long, that he failed to 
see the matters with which he dealt, in the depth and 
breadth that really belonged to them, and tried vainly to 
limit their nature in obedience to rules of formal reasoning. 
In the instance before us, we may accept the reality and 
importance of the change he underwent, without sub- 
scribing to his dogmatic statements respecting it. By 
putting aside those statements, and looking at the case as 
it had to do with the principles of religious philosophy, its 
significance increases in our apprehension, and we attach 
greater value to the movement it introduced. What does 
all this, about the truth of divine assurance and the power 
of divine influence express, but the one great doctrine, that 
religion consists in the union of God with the human 
soul, and is cultivated and perfected by every operation 
on His part which can render that union a vital and con- 
stant element of our spiritual experience? What is the 
simplicity of faith here insisted upon, but that entire resig- 


* Moore’s Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 345. 
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nation of the mind and heart to Christian truth, which 
opens the whole being for the reception of whatever good 
God has to bestow, and sanctifies the whole action to the 
performance of whatever service God may choose to com- 
mand? No merit of works is taken into the account in 
such a process ; all that is done is the establishment of the 
man in the right position. The work to be effected is the 
work of God, wrought out in contact with the fidelity of 
human endeavour; and it is by the exercise of this moral 
faith that what would otherwise be a mere question of 
theory is brought home to the personal feeling and practice 
of each subject of divine grace. 

Great indeed was the difference between this represent- 
ation of experimental Christianity and the view which Mr. 
Wesley formerly entertained. The former view presented 
a system of human means—efforts of mortification and 
benevolence and piety—as the materials of the Christian life. 
Now, the system followed was divine. God, ever present 
and ever active on His servants’ behalf, was the object of 
unceasing trust; and to dwell in the light of His counte- 
nance, and to be conformed to His holy will, were the chief 
purposes of existence. We can mark this great difference 
in the effects of the new system as they are described to us, 
How great must have been the conviction of that difference, 
as the divine idea was made to supersede the human one 
in its influence upon character and conduct with regard to 
Wesley himself! Certainly he felt himself to be a new 
man. Nor can we wonder that when he began to preach 
this fresh gospel, he should have excited the attention and 
produced the effects he did. It was as enlightening and 
invigorating to others as it was to himself, and from what 
he saw, as well as from what he felt, he had a right to con- 
sider its publication as a revival of religion in the land. 
The opposition produced by his preaching was, moreover, 
as natural to the circumstances as the gladness with which 
it was hailed; for nothing so irritates men who are not 
prepared, in the spirit of penitent self-abandonment, to 
humble themselves before God, as the demand that every- 
thing of the nature of trust in their own righteousness 
should be superseded by the simple exercise of faith. 

It is commonly stated, that when Mr. Wesley began to 
preach the doctrines, to the conviction of whose truth and 
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value he had thus attained, the pulpits of the Established 
Church were closed against him; partly on account of a 
disapproval of his views, and partly on account of the 
inconveniences resulting from his popularity. In forming 
an opinion on this question, it is but right that we should 
ask, What claim he had to the occupation of those pulpits ? 
He had no claim at all. He and his friends seem to have 
thought that, because he felt a burning desire to communicate 
his newly-acquired knowledge to mankind, the clergy, in 
London and elsewhere, should have invited him to supersede 
themselves in the fulfilment of the work on which his heart 
was fixed. Thus, at a subsequent period, he affirmed of those 
clergymen who believed he proclaimed the gospel, “If they 
do not ask me to preach in their churches, they are account- 
able for my preaching in the fields.”* But, though he re- 
garded himself as specially called to the labour of an univer- 
sal evangelist, it was unreasonable to suppose that that call 
would be unhesitatingly accepted by his brethren. As far as 
they thought differently from him, they could not be blamed 
for declining his assistance ; and the circumstance of crowds 
of people flocking to their churches to hear a stranger, would 
not seem to them a justification for placing that stranger at 
their head. It may be true that some of them were influ- 
enced by a positive opposition to the religious interest 
which it was their duty to promote ; but we are not to take 
it for granted that this was the case, when there was so 
much of a better character which can be reasonably advanced 
on their side. We are perhaps accustomed to transfer to 
this period of his life, the reverential feelings with which we 
regard the apostolic course that Mr. Wesley afterwards pur- 
sued. But those who only knew him at this period were 
under no obligation to acknowledge his apostleship. A 
young man who had at college the reputation of being a 
little crackbrained, and who had just returned from a colony 
which he had thrown into disorder by his vagaries, was not 
unnaturally considered as dangerous when he commenced 
a religious reformation. The parson-mind, I am aware, is 
often irritated by professional jealousy ; but the ministers of 
any community could hardly be expected to hail the advent 
in their firmament of such a star as this. The fact was 


* Southey’s Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 249 
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that, at the very beginning of his Methodist career, Johu 
Wesley assumed the prominent and ruling position which 
he continued always to maintain. I notice this fact as 
harmonizing with the character I have assigned to him 
during his Oxford life. Coleridge has said some hard 
things relating to this part of his character. He speaks of 
“Boy Wesley, Youth Wesley, Young Man, Man, Elder, 
Patriarch Wesley,” as equally identified with “the first pro- 
noun personal in all its cases, but only in the singular 
nuinber ;’* and repeats the sentiment in even worse forms. 
ut this is not fair to the case, unless it be taken with an 
explanation which forbids to it all selfish bearing. What 
Boy Wesley and Youth Wesley were, does not need any 
other interpretation than that supplied by disposition and 
faculty ; but Young Man, Man, Elder, and Patriarch Wesley, 
acted under the profound conviction that he was imme- 
diately directed from on high. In the station he occupied, 
God had placed him, and in the course he followed, God was 
leading him. Of that he felt assured. We may think him 
right or wrong in this, but we are bound to give him the 
benefit of it in our judgment of the relation in which he 
stood toward others. His fault lay, as we may have occa- 
sion more fully to point out, in his not giving to his coad- 
jutors those opportunities of comparison with himself, by 
means of which their claims might be fairly adjusted in 
connection with his. But it was no vulgar ambition which 
caused him to act as he did. He believed that in so doing 
he was not seeking his own honour, but “glorifying his 
Father which is in heaven.” No doubt, at the very best, 
he built upon the foundation of his natural qualifications ; 
but this he would consider the line of his duty, provided 
what came to him by nature was sanctified under super- 
natural influences. In this sanctification he trusted, and 
for it he prayed and strove ; and he thus reconciled himself 
to whatever authority came into his hands. He did not 
scheme for it nor grasp at it, though he appropriated it 
and employed it as properly belonging to him. In this 
he only answered to the best type of the delegated kings of 
men. Such authority as I am speaking of is reconcilable 
with the deepest personal humility. 


* Southey's Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 132. 
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It was under the impulse of this feeling of being excluded 
from the churches of the land, that Mr. Wesley consented 
to adopt field preaching; to conduct religious services in 
unauthorized places of worship ; and to employ lay agents 
as assistants to his ministry. These were innovations, the 
yielding to which marks a great alteration in his ecclesias- 
| tical position. The kind of Churchism of which he was the 
champion in Georgia was now discarded. He certainly did 
not intend to separate himself from the Church of England ; 
but he had accepted the principle, that the order of that 
Church was to be put aside wherever the spiritual interests 
to which it was justly subservient could be best promoted 
by its neglect. It was impossible for him to escape from 
the imputation of this violation of order; and when put 
upon his defence he did not make out a clear case of justi- 
fication. As a Christian minister, responsible only to God, 
he could not have been blamed; but as a clergyman, 
responsible to his episcopal superiors, he assumed far more 
liberty than he was entitled to. In reading the accounts of 
the interviews which he and his brother Charles had with 
Bishop Gibson and Archbishop Potter, our sympathies are 
on the side of the Church dignitaries, as conducting them- 
selves with much forbearance under very painful cireum- 
stances. But nothing was suffered to stay the brothers in 
the course which they judged Providence had opened 
before them. 

London and Bristol were the two places in which the 
first great success of Mr. Wesley's efforts was obtained, 
and where the organized form of the Methodist societies 
was originally adopted. But before this organization was 
effected, certain events took place which cleared the way 
for the establishment of these societies under the entire 
management of the one master-mind that was destined to 
preside over them. 

No sooner was Mr. Wesley converted to those views 
of the assurance of faith which formed the foundation of 
his doctrine of salvation, than he sought broadly to dis- 
tinguish his theology from that of William Law, whom 
he had formerly regarded as his leader. He wrote to 
Law for this purpose; and the spirit of his letter is, I 
am sorry to say, that of indignant reproof. He accused 
his old friend of having deceived and injured him in rela- 
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tion to his religious interests ; and even reflected severely 
upon the temper and manners of the pietist. Law acquitted 
himself well in the correspondence which ensued. That 
correspondence develops much more impropriety on Wes- 
ley’s part than his merely treating a theological difference as 
a personal offence. IJt strongly conveys the idea that he 
was vexed with himself at having been made the victim of 
a mistake, and considered his own honour in connection 
with the conclusions he adopted as the matter of first im- 
port. He had been wrong—he was now right: and he 
was resolved to maintain the right as a possession which 
set him above those who had participated with him in the 
wrong. He felt that he was wiser than his teachers ; and 
rudely shook off the bonds of a past obedience. A dis- 
position similar to this is manifested in a correspondence 
with his brother Samuel, which took place at the first stage 
of his new career. Samuel treated him as one in whom 
enthusiasm had overborne sobriety of judgment and con- 
duct ; but he reasoned closely with him and on terms of 
brotherly equality. John, on the other hand, though much 
the younger of the two, wrote in a prophetic rather than a 
brotherly tone, and pressed his opinions in a moral rather 
than an argumentative form. It was what he had himself 
felt and seen that he chiefly insisted upon; and it was to 
the spiritual condition of his correspondent that he made 
his strongest appeal—* O brother, would to God you would 
leave disputing concerning things which you know not, if 
indeed you know them not, and beg of God to fill up 
what is yet wanting in you. Why should not you also 
seek till you receive that peace of God which passeth all 
understanding ?’* There was here the same spirit of self- 
assertion which directed his remonstrance with Law. In 
both cases he cut off the ground from around him, and 
stood alone, fully supported by the confident persuasion of 
the truth of his own opinions. 

Another step, in the direction of forming religious asso- 
ciations over which he might have complete control, was 
taken by Mr. Wesley when he separated himself from the 
Moravians. There was considerable justification for his 
disapproval of their proceedings. Much that passed between 


* Wesley's Works, Vol. XII. p- 54. 
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him and them manifests on their part a strong tendency to 
put aside religious practice in favour of passive dependence 
upon God. As he states the case, their “way to faith” led 
them “not to use what we term the means of grace, not to 
go to church, not to communicate, not to fast, not to use so 
much private prayer, not to read the Scripture,... not to do 
temporal good, nor to attempt doing spiritual good.”* This 
form of religion was always specially abhorrent to him. 
A strong moral tone pervaded all his teachings, sometimes 
even at the risk of inconsistency. Whatever inclined 
toward Antinomianism he instinctively resisted. This is 
to be taken into our account in judging of his conduct in 
the instance before us. And we have also to take into account 
the extreme silliness attaching to the manner in which the 
Moravians frequently expressed their religious ideas. Enthu- 
siasm with many of them took the shape of utter nonsense ; 
and it was the constant strife of John Wesley to gain for 
his own enthusiasm the credit of the plainest sense. <Ac- 
curacy of statement, and aptness of phrase, he sought for 
with a conscientious directness of purpose. But when we 
have allowed for all this, the case is not fully cleared up. 
It does not appear that Moravianism, regarded as a whole, 
was other when Mr. Wesley separated from it, than it was 
when he connected himself with it; and it is very evident 
that the modes of thought adopted by the Moravians were, 
generally speaking, truer to the religious theory common 
to them and him, than Mr. Wesley's were. These people 
(whom on this account he called mystics) considered the 
essence of religion to consist in keeping the soul in such a 
frame of divine contemplation as would secure a constant 
spiritual communion with God. For this they waited, with 
devout submission. Outward ordinances and exercises they 
held to be entirely subordinate to this ; and guarded them- 
selves against every influence which might divert their 
attention from the great inward work to which their efforts 
were mainly directed. Mr. Wesley was not fitted to appre- 
ciate this conception of the subject. His was a mind 
wanting in depth of reflection. He saw nothing as a 
reality but what he could state in the way of sharp verbal 
definition. He thus put the disparagement of outward 
* Moore’s Life of Wesley, Vol. I. p. 478. 
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services, and the cultivation of inward piety in contrast 
with each other. He no doubt was furnished with many 
instances of such a contrast; but, if he could have looked 
beneath the surface of the matter, he might have found a 
root of union where he perceived only opposition. His own 
faith required to be traced to this root, though he never 
dreamt of digging for it. It was his constant error that, 
holding views which could only truly rest upon a free and 
full acknowledgment of the principle of divine influence 
as independent of mere doctrinal belief, he based them 
upon the correctness with which such belief was held. It 
thus became one of his great objects to maintain the inte- 
grity of his doctrine as an absolute necessity of his theory. 
This lack of sympathy with Moravianism is due, in the 
largest measure, to Wesley’s distinctive individuality ; but 
it is also due, in some degree, to his national sensibilities. 
Coleridge has acutely said of the separation we are now 
concerned with: “The true grovnd is to be sought for in 
the diversity of the German and English genius.”* “The 
parties could not but misunderstand each other, for Zin- 
zendorf was a Theosopher or Cabiric metaphysician with- 
out logic, and Wesley a logician without metaphysics.’ + 
The first of these quotations from Coleridge is preceded by 
the following statement: “ Wesley’s insulated and mono- 
cratic spirit, in other words, his incapability of existing other 
than as the positive pole, was doubtless the main imme- 
diate cause of the breach at this time.”+ This is also true. 
It was impossible for him to be connected with a reli- 
gious movetent, on the Moravian conditions. He may be 
imagined as always, consciously or unconsciously, asking 
himself the question, How can I continue the work to 
which I am appointed, if I am obliged to act under the 
control of others? Count Zinzendorf and he could not 
together have occupied the station into which the characters 
of both naturally forced them. Nor could Wesley have 
been content with the place he would have been obliged to 
take in an already organized community like the Moravian 
one. What led him to break through the order of the 
Church of England, would have led him to break through 
+ Ibid. p. 220, 
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the order of any other church not formed and managed by 
himself. There is, therefore, considerable likelihood in 
what James Hutton, the Moravian, says on this subject, 
though it is to be taken with such limitations as the pre- 
ceding remarks may suggest : 

“John Wesley, displeased at not being thought so much of 
as formerly, and offended with the easy way of salvation as taught 
by the Brethren, publicly spoke against our doctrines in his 
sermons, and his friends did the same. In June, 1740, he 
formed his Foundery Society in opposition to the one which 
met at Fetter Lane, and which had become a Moravian Society. 
Many of our usual hearers consequently left us, especially the 
females. We asked his forgiveness if in anything we had 
aggrieved him; but he continued full of wrath, accusing the 
Brethren that they, by dwelling exclusively on the doctrine of 
faith, neglected the law and zeal for sanctification. In short, he 
became our declared opponent; and the two societies of the 
Brethren and Methodists thenceforward were separated, and 
became independent of each other.”* 

Whatever the causes of this separation might have been, 
the result was, that it removed one of the main barriers in 
the way of that course of unfettered personal action on 
which Mr. Wesley was about to enter. 

There remained another obstacle to the full liberty of 
self-determination to which Mr. Wesley attained as the 
leader of the people who submitted to his teaching. This 
obstacle was the theological difference between him and 
Mr. Whitfield. They had hitherto acted in concert. But 
Wesley was an Arminian, and Whitfield was a Calvinist. 
Each one had, in these respects, his followers, among the 
common body of converts, and it could scarcely be avoided 
that the two parties which were thus formed should come 
into collision. Mr. Wesley brought the contention to a 
head by preaching and publishing a sermon, entitled “ Free 
Grace,” against the doctrine of predestination. It is among 
his ablest productions, and Whitfield had but little chance 
against the argumentative force it displayed. Whitfield’s 
mind was constituted very differently from Wesley's. The 
theology he had adopted was embraced by him with an 
entire faith which was incapable of change. He gave up 
his whole soul to its influence without any drawback of 


* Tyerman’s Life of J. Wesley, Vol. I. p. 300. 
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doubt. As to defending it when attacked—that was with 
him a strange work. The work appropriate to him lay in 
powerfully applying it to others as indisputably true. He 
was, however, a man of a large and tender heart, and his 
regard for Wesley was reverential in the extreme. It is 
painful to witness the struggles he underwent throughout 
the controversy that ensued. His passionate appeals that 
all strife might be put an end to, and his equally passionate 
assertions of the reality of his own convictions, win our 
strongest sympathy in his favour. We see how impossible 
it was for him to escape from the unfortunate circumstances 
in which he was involved; and we at the same time feel 
how pure and generous were the intentions with which he 
acted, in spite of his insuperable intellectual difficulties. 
It was all in vain. The master had issued the decree, and 
the pupil must submit or depart. It is very doubtful 
whether, if this theological controversy had not occurred, 
Whitfield could have connected himself with the organiza- 
tion of the Methodist societies. He had no talent for con- 
ducting such organization ; and, in all probability, he would 
have shewn no interest in co-operating with it. He acted 
invariably in the spirit of St. Paul’s declaration: “ Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” I have 
spoken of the ability with which Mr. Wesley conducted his 
part of this controversy ; but, though agreeing with him in 
his anti-Calvinistic conclusions, I cannot but think that it 
was a shallow ability that in this instance distinguished 
him. I give him all honour for that persuasion, already 
noticed, which led him to oppose every encouragement of 
immorality. He thought the Predestinarian theory had this 
tendency, and he therefore withstood it. But he did not 
perceive that the theory of salvation by faith, as held by 
himself, was also inconsistent with the integrity of the 
principles of man’s moral action ; nor did he calculate upon 
the weight of motive toward purity and rectitude which 
might be connected with a belief in the exclusive privileges 
of the elect. I yield to the full force of all he says as to 
the fearful representation of the Divine Being which the 
Predestination theory, when carried out to its just conclu- 
sions, conveys. But the limitation of mercy in relation to 
the final destiny of the larger part of mankind belongs to 
the Arminian as well as to the Calvinistic scheme ; and it 
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is a narrow view of God’s universal love which abstains 
from extending the full benefit of that love to all his intel- 
ligent creatures. What we have, however, especially to 
observe now, is the effect of this controversy in breaking 
the last link which bound John Wesley to any other direct- 
ing influence besides his own sense of truth and right as 
before God. When he separated himself from Whitfield, 
and shook off his Calvinistic associations, he had altogether 
within his own power the modification and guidance of the 
religious movement which has ever since passed under his 
name. 

We have thus brought ourselves to the commencement 
of the systematic form of Methodism. It consisted, at first, 
merely of a machinery for keeping together those people 
who adhered to the ministry of John and Charles Wesley. 
To John alone the origination of this machinery is to be attri- 
buted. It is not, however, to be supposed that it was the 
result of a plan which he had previously conceived. It did 
not arise in that way at all; but gradually grew up from an 
endeavour to meet the necessities of the time as they 
occurred. The skill it manifested was not that of an ela- 
borate foresight, but that of a wise adaptation of existing 
resources, employed under the influence of an ever-watchful 
experience. The institution of which I am speaking, joined 
the members of the Methodist societies together in distinet 
bodies called Classes, which met once a week under ap- 
pointed Leaders, who also, with other officers called Stew- 
ards, had regular meetings among themselves, This arrange- 
ment was designed primarily for purposes of pecuniary 
contribution, but it immediately became the characteristic 
means of mutual edification. It was placed absolutely 
under the direction of Mr. Wesley. When I say that it 
was primarily designed for the purposes of pecuniary contri- 
bution, I mean that the necessity of such contribution first 
gave rise to the special scheme I have described. The so- 
cieties existed before, but they assumed this structure under 
that necessity. This took place in 1742; and in 1743 the 
society rules, which are still in force, were drawn up and 
universally applied. No one who reflects upon the nature 
of this machinery can fail to perceive how admirably it was 
adapted both to the secular and the spiritual purposes to 
which it was directed, and how wisely it united all the 
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members of the societies in the work to be done, giving to 
every one, according to his ability, the interest of active 
employment in the common cause. 

The general idea of such societies as were thus consoli- 
dated was not, even in 1740, when they were first col- 
lected, by any means a new one. John Wesley himself 
classes the friends who gathered round him at Oxford, and 
an association which he established in Georgia, among the 
Methodist societies ; and the society at Fetter Lane, which, 
when he parted from the Moravians, he left in their hands, 
fairly belongs to the same classification. We cannot, in- 
deed, disconnect the Methodist societies, in principle, from 
those of the United Brethren. The two institutions do not 
merely agree in both being communities for religious pur- 
poses ; but the close supervision which, in the Moravian 
body, was exercised over the members, entered into the 
spirit of the Methodist body from the beginning. Mr.Wesley 
learned his method of discipline, as well as the peculiarities 
of his theology, from Moravianism. What he did, was to 
give to this discipline the precise modification which an- 
swered to his own views and wants. But there was another 
influence under which he acted, quite as powerful as that 
supplied by the Moravian Church. I have already men- 
tioned the existence at this period of what were called “The 
Religious Societies,” and the influence to which I refer is 
that which was exerted by them. These societies were to 
be found, not only in London, but in Bristol and various 
other towns. They had been in operation for more than 
sixty years. Their object was to promote the practice of 
religion among their members by a more intimate inter- 
course than was provided for in the order of the Church of 
England. These members, however, belonged to that Church, 
and were pledged to a regular use of its services. John Wes- 
ley must have been well acquainted with their character, all 
his lifelong. His father was not only connected with them, 
but had written in their favour. We cannot doubt that 
both the Oxford and the Georgian Methodism owed their 
conception to this well-known movement ; and, as a matter 
of fact, it was among these “Religious Societies,” in Lon- 
don and Bristol, that the Wesleys exercised their ministry 
when they could not occupy the churches. The Methodist 
bodies which were afierwards formed assumed a singular 
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resemblance to these existing bodies; only differing from 
them, indeed, when a wider scope demanded the differ- 
ence. Methodism, as in the other instance, without sepa- 
rating from the Church, adopted an administration of its 
own, which was specially directed to the cultivation of the 
spiritual life in its personal relations ; but, unlike the other 
instance, it extended its membership beyond that of the 
Church of England, inviting into its pale all who sympa- 
thized with its designs and would comply with its regu- 
lations. It is a significant fact, that after the spread of 
Methodism through the land, we hear nothing of the former 
“ Religious Societies.” The new movement appears to have 
completely absorbed the old one. 

Thus the Methodist institution came into operation—a 
strong and skilful hand availing itself of whatever would 
suit its purpose of construction ; and an unfaltering decision, 
not proud or vain, but devoutly confident, removing every 
obstruction that lay in the way of its efforts. The course 
of procedure that was followed, is to be admired on many 
accounts, but on none more than as it was the natural deve- 
lopment of the character of its one great agent. The indi- 
vidual manifestation is the most interesting of all. The 
history is an autobiography. As such, indeed, it was inva- 
riably treated by John Wesley himself. He always wrote 
as if he felt himself to be the real hero of his tale. His 
faith and habits, his judgment and aims, were from the 
beginning the things first in question. We shall under- 
stand nothing truly about Methodism unless we measure it 
by this personal standard. As to the philosophical aspect 
of the societies built up in the way I have described, they 
presented a singular union of strict order and spontaneous 
enthusiasm—in this again answering to Mr. Wesley’s cha- 
racter. Unregulated religious fervour we often meet with 
elsewhere, as we not less often meet with unimpassioned 
religious obedience. Here the fervour in its intensest 
warmth, and the obedience in its most submissive surrender, 
were joined together in undistinguishable harmony. Reli- 
gion has, in other times and circumstances, effected such a 
harmony ; but this result has never been more strongly 
marked than in the case of Methodism. 

The special ministry which formed the one work of Mr. 
Wesley during the remainder of his life, now opened before 
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him. From the time when his societies were thus systema- 
tized, he spent all his energies in strengthening and im- 
proving and increasing them. There was, henceforth, no 
break in the uniform tenor of his way. The day of pre- 
paration was over; and the day of settled business had 
begun. The past was a series of wanderings; the future 
stretched forward in a clear and open road. For the present, 
I stop at this turning-point of the journey. In another 
paper I will review the mission with which Mr. Wesley’s 
name is distinctively associated. 

Meanwhile let us try to gather an accurate conception 
of how this remarkable man appeared, at this period of his 
history, to those who were interested in his doings. From 
among the many materials which may assist in forming 
such a conception, there is one piece of information which 
has often struck me as being peculiarly impressive in the 
picture it presents. At a very early part of his evangelical 
course, Mr. Wesley visited Epworth, his native town. He 
asked for permission to preach in the church where his 
father had ministered for so many years, but received a 
refusal from the incumbent. He thereupon took his station 
in the churchyard, and preached day after day to a great 
concourse of people, standing upon his father’s tombstone. 
How profound are the emotions excited by the contempla- 
tion of that scene! It shines upon us with a wondrous 
light, as we connect it with what had been and what was 
yet to be. The living voice of prophecy blends in our ears 
with the pathetic tones of the dead. In the crowd on one 
of those occasions was a young man of the name of White- 
lamb. He was the rector of Wroote, a living which had 
been held by Samuel Wesley the elder in connection with 
Epworth. He had married a daughter of his predecessor ; 
but he was now a widower, and seems to have been alienated 
from the family. He was a man of good character, but of free 
religious opinions. His brother-in-law describes him as an 
unbeliever. After listening to this open-air preaching, he 
addressed a letter to his old friend and near relation, from 
which the following sentences are taken. 

“T saw you at Epworth on Tuesday evening. Fain would I 
have spoken to you, but that I am quite at a loss how to address 
or behave. Your way of thinking is so extraordinary, that your 
presence creates an awe, as if you were an inhabitant of another 
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world...... Indeed I cannot think as you do, any more than I can 
help honouring and loving you. Dear sir, will you credit me ? 
I retain the highest veneration and affection for you. The sight 
of you moves me strangely. My heart overflows with gratitude. 
I feel, in a high degree, all that tenderness and yearning of 
bowels with which I am affected toward every branch of Mr. 
Wesley’s family. I cannot refrain from tears when I reflect, 
This is the man who at Oxford was more than a father to me: 
This is he whom I have there heard expound or dispute publicly, 
or preach at St. Mary’s with such applause: and oh! that I 
should ever add, whom I have lately heard preach at Epworth. 
ner God open all our eyes and lead us into truth, whatever 
it be.”* 


There is an earnest truthfulness in this representation 
which is very affecting ; and accepting it, as we must do, 
with undoubting reliance, we appear to realize the influ- 
ence which Mr. Wesley’s ministrations had upon that class 
of persons who, with all respect for his sincerity and zeal, 
could not assent to his doctrines. To look at him with 
their eyes, is to gain a true, though partial, idea of him. In 
this wise, we may safely say, he then stood toward a large 
and intelligent class of his contemporaries. 


JOHN GORDON. 





V.—THE VOYSEY JUDGMENT. 


PROBABLY not one of Mr. Voysey’s sympathizers looked 
for his acquittal on his recent prosecution, or imagined that 
his later productions could possibly be sanctioned by Eccle- 
siastical Law. Yet it cannot be denied that since the 
failure of his Appeal, the Judgment which condemned him 
has been but coldly received by many even of his oppo- 
nents. The Ritualists fear that their turn is at hand, and 
look jealously on legal control over theology; and the 
Broad Church fear that his effort to stretch their chains 
has served only to tighten them. Nor do we think them 
wrong. The comprehensive policy of the Gorham and the 





* Hampson’s Life of Wesley, Vol. II. p. 86. 
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Essays cases has been not only abandoned, but reversed ; 
and the limits of clerical belief have, for the first time, 
been perceptibly narrowed by judicial legislation. It is the 
object of the present article to shew in what places this 
has been done. If it be objected that this view implies 
that the Privy Council have decided questions which the 
Articles left undecided, and have, therefore, in so far mis- 
construed those Articles, we de not shrink from such a 
conclusion. Indeed, that result was to be expected from 
the very nature of Mr. Voysey’s defence. Whilst some of 
the incriminated passages of his writings might fairly hope 
for acquittal, there were others which no interpretation 
could reconcile with the Church’s formularies. She might 
tolerate Universalism, but she indisputably held an Atone- 
ment: if she were Pelagian, she was certainly not Socinian. 
Now an acquittal on the former class of charges would have 
been worthless to Mr. Voysey, if the latter had been held 
to be proved ; and he, therefore, was wisely led to insist on 
a line of defence which, if successful, could rescue him 
scot free. He boldly maintained the inconsistency of the 
Articles, claimed a liberty of contradicting all inferences 
from them so long as their ipsissima verba were not denied, 
and argued for a wide principle of interpretation which 
should sanction any position that could claim to be deduced 
by any process of reasoning from any propositions in their 
contents. By adopting this extended line of defence he 
abridged his opportunities of examining in sufficient detail 
the particular charges made against him, and he distracted 
the attention of the Court from those details which he 
dwelt upon. He no doubt acted prudently; for if his 
general defence failed, condemnation on some points was 
inevitable ; and it mattered nothing whether he were con- 
demned on one or two charges the more. But the absence 
of this minute discussion led the Court to pronounce cen- 
sures which seriously affect the liberties of clerical thought, 
and which its presence might have averted. 

We proceed now to an analysis of these passages. 

Charges i—xiv. These concern Mr. Voysey’s heresies 
on the Atonement. This part of the Judgment declares 
that a clergyman may not “ without qualification deny that 
Christ bore the punishment due to our sins, or sutfered 
in our stead.” This is certainly a new limitation ; for though 
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Articles IL, XV., XXX1., cited in the Judgment, require 
a belief that Christ’s suffering, Christ’s death, and Christ’s 
burial, reconciled God to man, and were a sacrifice, an 
offering, a redemption, a propitiation, and a sacrifice for 
sin, both original and actual, they do not in any way define 
the mode in which this was effected. “How and in what 
manner it had this efficacy,” says Bishop Butler, “there are 
not wanting persons who have endeavoured to explain ; but 
I do not find that the Scripture has explained it.” That it 
was by a “substitution,” is, indeed, a popular Evangelical 
theory, but it has never been a universal one, and was 
nowhere taught by the Church; yet this Judgment makes 
it an authoritative dogma. The effect of this on the posi- 
tion of that moderate Broad-Church school who follow Mr. 
Maurice more or less closely, and explain the Atonement 
in various non-Evangelical modes, must indeed be serious. 

Charges xiv.—xix. Mr. Voysey’s doctrine of human nature 
is the subject of these. The result of Articles IL, IX., 
XXXI., is to assert the belief in an original guilt or 
depravation (called in them indifferently culpa originis, 
peccatum originis, peccatum originale, peccata originalia), 
which required Christ's sacrifice, propitiation and satisfac- 
tion, which inclines every human being, even the baptized, 
to evil, and which in every person, except the baptized, 
deserveth damnation.* After this, Mr. Voysey could 
hardly be at liberty to teach that there is no original sin, 
and nothing which required sacrifice; or to deny that 
every man is born “in sin,’ and therefore under what must 
surely be, or imply, a curse. Had the Articles been silent, 
a reference to the Catechism would have reminded him 
that among the primary doctrines of the Church stands 
the position, that “we are by nature the children of wrath, 
and by Baptism are made the children of grace.” A 
question, however, arises upon Mr. Voysey’s teaching as to 
the effects of original sin, though the sin itself be beyond 


* The translation says that hereby ‘‘ man is very far gone from original 
righteousness ;’ but the Latin original is much stronger, ‘‘quam longissime.” 
A curious discrepancy in Article 1X. should be pointed out in condensing its 
purport. In the Latin original, the word renatis occurs twice, and is rendered 
in the English, once by ‘‘ regenerate,” and afterwards by ‘‘ baptized.” Pro- 
bably each person who subscribes the Articles takes in both places the meaning 
he prefers. I adopt the latter meaning, as most consistent. 
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discussion. It is conceded by the Judgment, and the con- 
cession may hereafter produce fruit, that to be born in sin 
does not necessarily involve being subjected to endless 
suffering; and thus an ultimate hope remains even for 
unbaptized infants. But Mr. Voysey, in attacking original 
sin, went on to deny that it had caused any estrangement 
of man from God. Much of what he says, and of what he 
was prosecuted for saying, is admitted by the Judgment to 
be innocent. But on one passage the Privy Council set a 
mark. Mr. Voysey had said, “ We are not separated from 
God, nor under his wrath ; God is always with us all, and 
we are His children by nature, and therefore we are near 
and dear to Him all our lives through.... We are not alone, 
because our Father is with us; and you can offer no friend, 
no Saviour, no comforter, so good and true and faithful as He.” 
These words they twice cite, and pronounce them to be an 
advised contravention of the Church's doctrine. This, again, 
limits the boundaries of clerical liberty. Not only must 
you believe in original sin, not only that it operates in 
every person, and that in him 7 deserves God’s wrath— 
this the Articles have told us—but you must add that he 
deserves and (at any rate if unbaptized) receives God's 
wrath on account of it. The 1Xth Article emphatically 
denies the latter of these propositions, so far as relates to 
the baptized, and it certainly does not assert it of the 
unbaptized. In other words, it admits that original sin 
may struggle in the heart of some who are nevertheless, on 
the whole, accepted before God ; and it never denies that 
such a state is possible for all. The Privy Council has now 
distinctly denied it. 

It is worth while to pause a moment to consider the 
terms of the passage condemned. The clergy of the Church 
of England are now bound to believe that the results of 
original sin on the feelings of the Deity are such that He 
will never regard unbaptized persons as being naturally His 
children, nor hold them near and dear to Him; He is not 
their Father, and they have other friends, saviours and com- 
forters, more good, more faithful and more true than He. 
The pure soul of Elizabeth Fry was no child of the Highest ; 
and the Theists of India slander the Universal Spirit when 
they call him Parent. 

But we come now to a part of the Judgment which, but 
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that it seems founded on so plain a misapprehension, we 
should regard as fraught with the most fatal consequences. 
Mr. Voysey, in stating his grounds for rejecting the Atone- 
ment, had said that Christ “never hinted at such a doctrine 
as that of the Fall of Man, or the Atonement by Sacrifice, 
or Justification by Faith. He never taught that men needed 
to be accounted righteous before God, or needed any Medi- 
ator to propitiate His wrath, or to draw them to Himself. 
All these notions were Jewish, and Christ never gave any 
sanction or encouragement to them that I have been able 
to discover.” 

This passage is twice cited in the Judgment, and is de- 
clared in one place to be “a clear contradiction of Articles 
II. and XI. ;” and in the other, the Council think “it can- 
not be reconciled with the teaching of the IL, XV. and 
XXXI. Articles of Religion.” Yet we cannot fail to note 
that the offending passage does not in one syllable dispute 
the doctrines of those Articles, but simply says that Jesus 
never taught them. It is useless to remark that divine 
after divine has said precisely the same thing with regard 
to many other doctrines which he firmly believed. It is a 
stock argument of Catholics and High-churchmen, that nei- 
ther Christ nor any of the writers of the New Testament 
ever explicitly taught many of the doctrines which never- 
theless are not only true, but are indispensable to salvation. 
It is the belief of a large school of eminent Trinitarian 
scholars that the doctrine of Christ’s Deity was never taught 
by him on earth, and was unknown even to the apostles 
till after his ascension. We would add much more on this 
topic, but it cannot be that the Privy Council in future 
Judgments will adhere to the rule it here implicitly adopted, 
and will punish a man as denying a doctrine because he 
denies that one particular portion of Scripture contains it. 

We pass to the charges xx.—xxviil., which relate to Mr. 
Voysey’s heresies with regard to the Trinity and the person 
and advent of Christ. The Council say, as cannot be denied, 
that to maintain that Christ is no more “ Very God of Very 
God, begotten not made,” than men in general are, is repug- 
nant to the Articles. Mr. Voysey has said that the state- 
ment that Christ was such Very God of Very God is “as 
true of all of us as of Him.” This might have been explained 
away by alleging that “as true” meant only “similarly true,” 
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and not “identically true in degree ;” but Mr. Voysey did 
not offer any such explanation in his Defence, and on any 
other interpretation he was clearly denying the Deity of 
Christ in any sense in which the word Deity has a distine- 
tive meaning. On this point the Judgment seems to con- 
tain no new rule, as it condemned Mr. Voysey’s words only 
in that sense of them which he did not deny having used. 
Had he pleaded for the interpretation of them which we 
have suggested, and had yet been condemned, a new limit 
might have been imposed on mysticising speculations on 
the divine origin of the soul ; but this, as matters stand, has 
not been done. 

The remaining articles of charge, xxix.—xxxviii., relate 
to Mr. Voysey’s errors concerning the Scriptures ; and the 
part of the Judgment which bears on these is certainly the 
most prejudicial to clerical liberties. Before discussing it, 
it is well to recall the concessions that were made in the 
Essays and Reviews case. The Dean of Arches held that it 
is “open to the clergy to maintain that any Book in the 

sible is the work of another author than him whose name 
it bears, provided that they conform to the Sixth Article by 
admitting that the Book is an inspired writing and canoni- 
eal.” And again: “The true construction of the Sixth, 
Seventh and Twentieth Articles is, that the Scriptures, so 
far as relates to matters concerning salvation, were written 
by the Divine interposition of God, and that in a manner 
different from the ordinary agency of Providence ; but I 
cannot go the length of saying that all parts of what are 
termed the Holy Scripture s were without exception so writlen.” 
And the Privy Council, on appeal, permitted Mr. Wilson’s 
theory of the mixture of “divine and human elements” in 
the Bible, and of the Word of God being contained in Serip- 
ture but not co-extensive with it, and said: “The proposi- 
tion or assertion that every part of the Scripture was written 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, is not to be found 
in the Articles or in any of the Formularies of the Church. 
The framers of the Articles have not used the word 


‘inspiration’ as applied to the Holy Scripture; nor have 
they laid down anything as to the nature, extent or limits 
of that operation of the Holy Spirit.” 

The result evidently was, that there is in the Bible an 
undefined amount of matter whose inspiration, and conse- 
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quently whose credibility, morality or wisdom, may be 
denied. Ifa clergyman denied the inspiration of any par- 
ticular passage (not being an entire book), he was primd 
facie innocent, and could be proved guilty only by its being 
(if possible) shewn that the Church had in some manner 
pledged herself to the inspiration of that passage. 

The new Judgment does not of course contradict the 
former one ; but it materially limits its practical application, 
by withdrawing from its protection the very cases which 
most needed it. The grounds of disbelief are as innumera- 
ble as the grounds of belief; but assuredly, of all the reasons 
that can be given for rejecting a statement, none can be 
more conclusive than that it contradicts Divine Wisdom ; 
and of all doubtful passages of the Bible, none would be 
more generally rejected than those in which the Bible seems 
at variance with itself. Yet this is precisely the one class 
of cases in which the recent Judgment declares that the 
clergyman shall not doubt or deny. 

This result is attained by an ingenious application of 
Article XX. This Article is a definition of the authority 
of the Church, and was intended mainly as a denial of the 
Roman claims. It runs, “The Church hath power to decree 
Rites or Ceremonies, and authority in controversies of 
faith ; and yet it is not lawful (non licet) for the Church 
to ordain anything that is contrary to God’s Word written, 
neither may (potest) it 80 expound one place of Scripture 
that it be repugnant to another.” These words are plainly 
intended to define the limitations of that authority which 
the former part of the sentence ascribes to the Church, and 
to shew in what cases a pretended exercise of this authority 
would be beyond her powers and unbinding on the con- 
science of her children. This is even more apparent in the 
original Latin, contrasting the non licet and the non potest, 
the natural and the positive limits of the Church's power, 
as if to say “she is prohibited from contravening the gene- 
ral tenor of Scripture, and is not even entrusted with power 
to decide upon conflicting passages and pronounce what 
that general tenor may be.” Like a judge, she must not so 
interpret the law she expounds, as to make it seem self- 
contradictory ; but this in no way abridges the right of 
each of her members, like a private jurist, to admit and 
discuss the inconsistencies of that law. 

VOL. VILLI. R 
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Moreover, in the remaining portion of the Article, this 
clause is referred to or recapitulated by the words, “as it 
ought not to decree anything against the same, so beside the 
same ought it not to enforce anything to be believed for 
necessity of salvation.” This undoubtedly declares that the 
Church may not with her authoritative voice assert any- 
thing which is contrary to the Bible; but that individual 
clergymen, who do not speak with authoritative voice, but 
only in the expression of personal opinion, may assert such 
things, is admitted by all the Judgments on the Essays and 
Reviews, and even by the very Judgment before us. It is 
impossible to shew more completely that the positions of 
Article XX. concern only ecclesiastical authority and not 
private discussion, their result being, in fact, to abridge 
the powers of the Church, and thereby directly to extend, 
and not to limit, the province of free inquiry. 

The Privy Council do not, however, thus minutely weigh 
the Article, but say, rather epigrammatically, “We think 
that no private clergyman can do that which the whole 
Church is, by the Twentieth Article, declared to be incom- 
petent to do, viz. expound one part of Scripture in a manner 
repugnant to another”—a logic which were faultless if the 
private clergyman offered his exposition as “an Authority 
in controversies of faith.” The report of this passage is 
not, indeed, free from confusion; for the preceding sen- 
tence forbids a clergyinan to reject a passage as contradic- 
tory, only when he “ founds himself, not upon any critical 
inquiry, but simply upon his own taste and judgment.” 
But, plainly, if Article XX. applies to private expositions, 
no amount of critical inquiry could excuse a divine for 
contravening its prohibitions. And, again, what is critical 
inquiry, except the exercise of the critic’s taste and judg- 
ment? Clearly the rule can be acted on only in the stringent 
terms of the second sentence; and on this principle Mr. 
Voysey was clearly condemnable, for he admitted having 
taught the existence of contradictory passages. That many 
such do exist, reconcilable perhaps by ingenious hypothe- 
ses, but contradictory in the ordinary meaning of the words 
and the ordinary construction of rhetoric, all commentators 
admit. But in these cases the general liberty of rejecting 
Scripture is withdrawn by the Judgment, and the Church 
thus leads us to this singular canon of criticism—that she 
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never feels assured that the Bible is infallible, except when 
it seems to contradict itself. 

A passage follows in the Judgment which at first sight 
seems a serious limitation of clerical liberty, but on inspec- 
tion appears resolvable into the misuse of a word. The 
Council says, “ We find whole passages declared to be spu- 
rious on no other grounds than that they do not approve 
themselves to the appellant's taste.” Now it has never 
been doubted that the clergy enjoyed complete freedom of 
criticising the text of Scripture, and of rejecting from any 
of its books any passage which they thought an interpola- 
tion. And Dr. Lushington, in the Essays and Reviews case, 
though he held it illegal to deny inspiration, yet fully con- 
ceded that “learned divines, of whose orthodoxy there is 
no reason to doubt, have come to the conclusion that cer- 
tain verses or parts have been erroneously introduced, and 
are not really entitled to take their place in Scripture. I 
am of opinion that under such circumstances the law would 
not require me to hold persons coming to similar conclu- 
sions guilty of any ecclesiastical offence.” 

Mr. Voysey’s method of negation has, however, been 
generally a bolder one than mere discussion of Greek 
MSS.; and the charges against him (on which alone the 
Council had to pronounce judgment) were for rejecting pas- 
sages of Scripture, not as textually spurious, but as_his- 
torically false. We may therefore believe that the Council 
did not in their Judgment employ the word “spurious” in 
its technical sense, or intend to limit the present uncon- 
trolled liberty of criticising the Greck text. The smallest 
limitation on that liberty would be its utter destruction ; 
for every critical rejection is necessarily a rejection of what 
“does not approve itself” to the rejector’s critical taste, and 
no scales exist by which Justice can weigh conflicting 
tastes. If the Council did, in fact, intend that she should 
do so, clerical liberty is sorely confined. Selden condemned 
equity because “it varied with the measure of the judge’s 
foot ;’ but a legal standard of Greek criticism would vary 
almost with the measure of the judge's pulse. 

The Council gave Mr. Voysey a week to retract. By the 
blessing of Heaven on the labours of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, he might be brought to regard geology and philology 
as fond things vainly invented and founded on no certain 
R2 
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warranty of holy writ. The Solicitor-General might be the 
happy instrument of leading him to abhor, detest and abjure 
the impious and heretical doctrine that God is just. He 
might pronounce not only “the sacrifices of masses,” but 
also the discoveries of science, to be “blasphemous fables 
and dangerous deceits.” Mr. Voysey did none of these. 
He had lost his battle, and he accepted his defeat, and 
accepted it gallantly. For years he has been fighting the 
battle of free thought in the Church, and we freethinkers 
have no right to complain because he fought it obstinately 
and to the last. 

We have now completed our analysis of the Judgment, 
and find that it has resulted (1) in pledging the clergy to a 
particular explanation of the modus of the Atonement ; 
(2) in pledging them to a more extreme view of the effects 
of the Fall; (3) in withdrawing their rights of scriptural 
criticism from the passages where they would be most likely 
to be exercised. 

Against these no gain is to be set off; for no liberty is con- 
ceded that had not been established by former Judgments. 

The Judgment, as a whole, will not take a rank equal to 
its forerunners. It has neither the erudition of the Gorham 
Judgment, nor the clearness and power of that delivered in 
the Essays case. Perhaps the deficiency is, in some mea- 
sure, due to the death of Lord Kingsdown, whose part in 
those Judgments was well known, and contributed so largely 
to their comprehensive policy, that Oxford declined after- 
wards to give him a Doctor's degree. 

A greater familiarity with the theology of the day might 
have led the Council to use less general terms in some of their 
declarations, and thus have prevented the narrowing policy 
which has occasioned our comments. It might also have 
restrained their statement, that “it would be as contrary to 
morality as to law to direct the professors of any religion 
daily to offer prayer to one in whose divine power they 
have no faith,’—a startling criticism on the ethics of that 
half of Europe that worships a Madonna. No one suspects 
the Privy Council of being tainted with Popish theology ; 
but we thought that, at any rate, they had heard of Dulia 
and Hyperdulia. 

Mr. Voysey has lost his living, but he is still a clergy- 
man, and still punishable for teaching heresy. Still it is 
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nearly a quarter of a century since any clergyman has been 
so punished after he had honestly become a Dissenter ; and 
practically the Church has set Mr. Voysey free. But she 
has fettered the parishioners of Healaugh, who must hence- 
forth listen to no religious teachings except such as they 
disbelieve. Mr. Voysey has lost his pulpit, not because he 
was (disliked by the people who did hear him, but because 
he was disliked by the people who did not. If Dissent is 
wrong in allowing a minister's hearers to deprive him, is 
the Chureh right in allowing external meddlers to do so? 
It isa little hard that you may neither dismiss your teacher 
when you do not like him, nor retain him when you do. 
In Dissent, the congregation sometimes coerce the minister : 
this is tyranny. In the Church of England, two private 
societies, the Church Union and the Church Association, 
coerce both minister and congregation : is this liberty ? 
COURTNEY KENNY. 
To our contributor’s lucid statement of the precise bear- 
ing of the Privy Council’s Judgment in Mr. Voysey’s case, 
we have nothing to add. Nor in regard to Mr. Voysey 
himself is it necessary to say much. Whatever in his 
public career, up to this time, we have felt impelled to 
approve has belonged to himself; whatever we could not 
choose but condemn, has been mainly due to the ecclesias- 
tical system with which he was involved. In the present 
connection, we have nothing to do either with the exact 
nature of his dogmatic conclusions, or with the qualities of 
mind and heart which he has manifested in their exposition. 
It is enough to say, that he thought it his duty to put to 
the test the right of absolutely free speech within the 
Church of England; that what he had to say he said 
boldly, clearly and reverently ; that in the course of a long 
and, in some respects, an oppressive legal process, he has 
not suffered himself to slide into impatience or petulance ; 
and that, when at last decisively condemned, he met the 
invitation to retract his heresies with the dignified con- 
tempt which it deserved. For ourselves, we must openly 
and emphatically confess that we never thought his position 
tenable either legally or morally ; that we rejoice in his 
condemnation ; and that we should have looked upon his 
acquittal as a death-blow to accuracy of thought and honesty 
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of speech in the Church of England. Putting aside all 
theological special-pleading, if a man holding the opinions 
expressed in Mr. Voysey’s sermons can lawfully sign the 
Articles (no matter in how modified a sense) and read the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, there is henceforth 
not only no stringency in tests, but no meaning in words 
which bear a religious sense. The whole administration 
of religion becomes a jungle of phrases, in which every 
variety of belief and no-belief may hide itself, but which 
is a hopeless labyrinth, a waterless wilderness, to the simple 
soul aud the unwarped conscience. Are we to suppose that 
He who requireth truth in the inward parts can be accept- 
ably approached by an utterance of the lips which means 
one thing to the utterer and quite another to all who hear 
it ? 

From all this Mr. Voysey is now free, and we offer him 
our hearty congratulations upon his freedom. If he has 
not gone forth into the wilderness, like the Israelites from 
Egypt, in voluntary search of a purer air and a freer life, 
but rather, like the scapegoat, has been thrust out into the 
desert, followed by the curses of his people, he might fairly 
tell us that what he has done and borne has been for the 
brethren’s sake, and that he has desired to suffer the penalty 
of sins which were theirs as well as his. We can imagine 
him saying to the party in the Church which is supposed 
to sympathize with him, “As long as there was place for 
me, there was place for you; but now that in my person 
the principle of free speech in the Church is decisively 
condemned, we must all look the facts of the position in 
the face.” Of course we do not wish to imply that Mr. 
Voysey does say anything of this kind ; it is quite possible 
that he takes the opposite view, and advises his Broad- 
church friends to follow his own example, and to stay 
where they are as long as they can. Only one thing is 
quite certain, and that is, that the so-called liberal clergy 
mean to ignore the Judgment. They are already telling 
the world, in every variety of phrase, that it does not neces- 
sarily touch them because it condemns Mr. Voysey. They 
lament it, in general terms, as a restriction of liberty within 
the Church, and will probably in future say less than they 
have done about the gradually widening effect of Privy 
Council Judgments ; but they do not seem to feel any heavier 
fetters on their own limbs, or to find the Palace of the 
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Church narrowed and dwarfed into the Prison of an 
Establishment. Nor—we say it not only in sober earnest, 
but in deep sorrow—do we wonder at this. When men 
have accustomed themselves to say’ their prayers in a non- 
natural sense, and in presence of God and the Church to 
use words with “accommodation,” such distant and almost 
impalpable things as Articles and Judgments are not likely 
to press upon them with the weight of immediate personal 
obligation. 

The fact is, that this Judgment strikes straight at the 
heart of the Broad-church party. For the one principle of 
religious inquiry which binds the whole of that party toge- 
ther (for its right and left wings differ widely in their theo- 
retical relation to Scripture), is, that no course of action 
which the highest human conscience regards as in any 
degree unjust or cruel or immoral, can lawfully be ascribed 
to God. And on this account it is that the first and most 
general collision of this party with ordinary orthodox doc- 
trine, has been upon the ground of a vicarious atonement 
and an eternal hell. To borrow the tongue of Exeter Hall, 
these are the points upon which the Broad Church is pre- 
vailingly “unsound.” It would not be difficult to quote 
passages from the writings of its leading theologians, which 
to ordinary apprehension would seem to contradict in ex- 
press terms the statement of the second Article, that Christ 
“truly suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile 
his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original 
guilt, but also for actual sins of men ;” nor would it be an 
answer to the contradiction, at least from the Church of 
England point of view, to allege that Mr. Maurice had on 
his side no less an authority than Paul, whose definition of 
“the ministry of reconciliation” is, that “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.” But now the Privy 
Council have gone a step further in definition than the 
Article. If words mean anything. the Church is shut up 
to the doctrine of substitution. Nor is this a vague idea, 
one that is easy to refine away, or one to which congrega- 
tions will attach only an indefinite meaning. They at 
least will understand by it precisely that which their 
Broad-church teachers have accustomed them to consider 
at once untrue and dishonouring to God. To us it seems 
that this heavy burthen is now distinetly bound upon the 
shoulders of the liberal clergy. They must either bear it 
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eonsciously, or consciously throw it off. If, as at present 
seems too likely, they try to bear it and look as if it were 
not there, they will succeed in deceiving no one but them- 
selves. 
Everything that has yet appeared convinces us that the 
sroad-church clergy do not appreciate the immense gravity 
of the situation, or are unwilling to confess it. In the eyes 
of a large part of the nation, their character for truthfulness, 
and therefore their whole usefulness (which is built up on 
a moral foundation), is at stake. The judgment of posterity 
upon them will, we believe, greatly depend upon their con- 
duct at this turning-point of the Church’s fate. Hitherto 
it has been ene of their characteristic principles, that in the 
matter of articles and creeds and forms of prayer, “the legal 
was the measure of the moral obligation.” For ourselves, 
we have not only never accepted that principle, but have 
strongly protested against it; though at the same time we 
have always respected its acceptance by men in whose 
probity we had confidence, while entertaining the gravest 
apprehension as to the consequences of its prevalence as a 
rule of morals. But what we have now to point out is, that 
the present Judgment precisely meets this case. It is no 
longer a question of a private interpretation of the Articles, 
or of the correct acceptance of a phrase of prayer. The 
highest court of ecclesiastical law in the land has distinetly 
said what the Articles mean, and has defined “the legal 
obligation.” Is it possible that we are to sce clergymen 
taking refuge from an unfavourable legal definition in the 
formerly abandoned width of a moral obligation? After 


appealing from the court of conscience to the Committee of 


Council, are they again about to remit the case te what they 
once declared the lower and less authoritative tribunal ? 
Two important Judgments of the highest ecclesiastical 
court have occupied the public mind and disturbed great 
parties in the Church almost at the same moment. The 
decision in the Purchas case is being variously met by the 
persons whom it seems to affect. Many High-churchmen, 
while very earnestly remonstrating against the hard mea- 
sure which they conceive to have been dealt out to them, 
are disposed to obey the law; the more, as this Judgment 
touches only questions of ritual, and leaves unassailed the 
doctrines which the ritual symbolizes. If the Bennett case 


be decided against them, and the Eucharistic doctrine of 
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the Church of England be interpreted in a more Catholic 
sense, then, they not obscurely say, they cannot be faithful 
to a Church which is herself unfaithful to the truth. Some 
Low-churchmen are willing to accept the surplice in the 
pulpit, and the cope at high cathedral celebrations, in view 
of the suppression of ritualistic innovations. But there are 
many on both sides who protest against a law-abiding 
policy. Is it quite clear, say some on the Evangelical side, 
that the Judgment universally enjoins the use of the sur- 
plice? Is it quite certain that preaching is “a ministration” 
of the Church? And then cry the hotter spirits of the 
Anglican party: “Let us give up nothing of our birthright ; 
let us continue to wear the Eucharistic vestments, to con- 
secrate in front of the altar, to mix water with the sacra- 
mental wine in the vestry, and leave it to the Bishops to 
prosecute us if they dare. If this new Judgment be the 
law, let the law be penally applied in every individual in- 
stance of transgression ; and let us see who will accept the 
responsibility of the cost, the labour, the heart-burning, 
the scandal, the odium, which must ensue upon the attempt 
to drive, one by one, a thousand clergy from the Church.” 
This latter alternative is that for which the Broad-church 
clergy, so far as they have up to this time indicated their 
intentions, seem to be prepared in their own case. Every 
man is to stay in the Church till he is driven out. No 
Judgment is to have any wider application than the case in 
which it is pronounced. The lawful conflict of parties is to 
be turned into the irregular warfare of franc-tireurs. A 
Bishop, with a large income and a persecuting turn of 
mind, may clear his diocese of Broad-churchmen ; or an 
active clergyman, like the Mr. Fendall who prosecuted Mr. 
H. B. Wilson, may purify a rural deanery. Here and 
there will be islands in the waste where, under the palace 
walls of a Prelate who does not love litigation, or who 
entertains theories of a comprehension wider than the law 
provides for, men will be at liberty to read an unchanged 
Liturgy and preach sermons that contradict it. But then it 
must not be forgotten that if this theory of the relation of 
clergymen to the law be once introduced, it will be found to 
have a universal application. For many years nearly all the 
prosecutions in the Church have had a Low-church origin: 
can this state of things continue? When every Anglican, 
when every Broad-churchmen, feels that he may become any 
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day the mark for personal attack, will flesh and blood for- 
bear the opportunity of retaliation? Shall we not hear of 
Evangelical clergymen compelled to read daily prayers, and 
to administer the bread and wine with a separate exhorta- 
tion to each communicant ? Will not every man’s hand be 
against his brother? There will be “chaos come again ;” 
but hardly the decent order of a Church established by 
law. Is it worth while to seek to save the Establishment at 
the cost of revolution? Is it not the strangest of paradoxes, 
to refuse obedience to the law for the sake of being under 
the law? The fact is, that these two Judgments, thus re- 
garded by those whom they respectively affect, are the 
reductio ad absurdum of an Established Church. 

There is, however, another and a more hopeful view, in 
which these things are only the beginning of the end. A 
strong feeling is rising up in the midst of the nation, which 
asks either that tests shall be wholly abolished, or if 
maintained, shall be honestly complied with. Men have 
long understood what was meant by a dogmatic Church, 
setting up precise standards of belief, and exacting a rigid 
conformity with them. They are beginning to grasp the 
conception of a Church which should be based upon only 
a common Godward affection on the part of its members, 
and should consciously and distinctly provide for the freest 
speech within its borders. But they are learning to put 
less and less faith in a freedom which is founded upon re- 
strictions ; in the comprehensiveness of a Church which 
is limited by Thirty-nine Articles and three Creeds; in 
the thoroughness of scientific investigation which has to 
regulate itself by the decisions of a legal court; in the 
honesty of speech which justifies itself by the accidental 
omissions of formularies. And so when the change comes 
it will be in two opposite directions—narrower churches 
than the Church of England will be founded upon its ruins, 
but there will be wider churches too; and if freedoin is 
God's law, we cannot doubt which, in the long course of ages, 
will absorb and win the other. But it is not by waiting 
upon events that God’s sons have ever hastened the coming 
of His kingdom. The servants of authority turn back their 
longing eyes to the great communions of the past ; the chil- 
dren of freedom know that to cling to the Churches of 
to-day is to be faithless to the Church of to-morrow. 
CHARLES BEARD. 
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VL—ON THE USE OF CREEDS IN WORSIIIP. 


THE controversies about the mode of conducting public 
worship which have recently gone so far to rend the Church 
of England in sunder, which have convulsed the Church of 
Scotland, and of the noise of which faint echoes have rung 
through the chapels of almost all the sects in our land, are 
the signs of a still deeper controversy which is rapidly 
arising about the essence of worship itself. Few things are 
more noticeable in the history of English religious opinion 
than this: that strife of tongues over trifling points, ad- 
mitted to be trifling even by the larger minds which have 
fought about them, has always preceded a struggle about 
principles. A feeling of reverence also has sometimes led 
men to wrangle over the outward symbols of what to them 
is holy, rather than bring into question, before they are 
forced to do so, the doctrine or principle so symbolized. 

Thus it has happened that the eyes of the actors and 
speakers have been fixed mainly on two points, the imme- 
diate position to be defended or attacked, and the further 
and far more important position, the loss or maintenance 
of which seemed in some degree involved: less notice has 
been given to details, in abandoning which, however, a 
something has been conceded to the other side. A point, 
not without importance to our present subject, has been 
tacitly yielded by the High-church party. 

Among the earlier numbers of the Tracts for the Times 
are several papers on Liturgical subjects, and the tone of 
them all is, that the Prayer Book is as near perfection as it 
is possible for such a book to be. Even to “disturb” oneself 
“ubout”—to “feel fastidious at”—any part of the Service, 
is to “allow the mind an abuse of reason.” It is hinted 
that none who ask for any alteration are “serious men 
whose consciences are involuntarily hurt by the things they 
wish altered,” but rather “worldly men, with little per- 
sonal religion, of lax conversation, avd lax professed prin- 
ciples.” And this is said, not of doctrinal, but of merely 
verbal changes.* The ninth Tract is composed of an ear- 
nest remonstrance agaiust any attempt to shorten the ser- 





* Vol. I. Tract iii. pp. 2, 3. 
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vices, because as they stand they are much shorter than 
the canonical “hours” of the primitive Church, together 
with a brief defence of certain coarse passages selected as 
Lessons, as being a considerate provision of the Church, to 
relieve her ministers of the pain of using their own words, 
and to allow them to shelter their admonitions under the 
holy and reverend language of inspired Scripture.* Again, 
in another Tract, public discussion in behalf of change of 
the Lessons is spoken of as “appealing lightly to the sense 
of an irreverent, presumptuous age on one of the most sacred 
of all subjects."+ This last quoted Tract is Mr. Keble’s, 
and it will be remembered how the work with which his 
memory will ever be identified—The Christan Year—was 
written, or at least its separate Hymns and Poems, were 
combined to bring out the “soothing character” of the 
Prayer Book, obviously by him considered as complete and 
admirable for all purposes of public worship. 

In accordance with this enthusiasm for a book whose 
construction and rules were then for the first time popularly 
examined and dissected, a daily recitation of the Offices for 
Morning and Evening Prayer in Church came to be almost 
a test of adherence to the doctrine of the Tracts. And this 
was soon felt to be wearisome, even by those most zealous 
and conscientious in the practice. When, some years ago, 
one of the most devoted of the early Tractarian band was 
received into the Roman Cliurch, it is reported that as soon 
as the solemn service of reception was over, in that moment 
of relaxation and light-heartedness which comes after long 
tension of nerve, he said to one of those received with him, 
“Thank God, we have got rid of ‘Dearly Beloved.” And 
this feeling did not spring from weariness of mere repetition. 
Dr. Newman expresses no opinion peculiar to himself, but 
one shared by most devout Catholic priests, when he writes 
in “ Loss and Gain,”—* I could say masses for ever, and not 
be tired.” It sprung from this that while the Mass, entirely 
as we disapprove its doctrine, was a great action for the 
people, or an utter merging of the agent's self in God, 
from whom came the power to do, and therefore an act of 
intense personal devotion, the Morning and Evening Ser- 
vices are a mere fusion of certain Monastic Offices, not said, 


* Vol. I. Tract ix. pp. 2—4. + Vol. I. Tract xiii. p. 11. 
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before the Reformation, except as the Offices of Religious 
Orders, not popular, nor originally meant to be so, not per- 
sonal, nor meant to be so, but of which the leading idea is 
the recitation of Psalms and the reading of Lessons, less 
with regard to the teaching contained in them, than as part 
of a course, the whole of which was to be done in a given 
time, in the recitation of which was a merit apart from any 
thought of their fitness to the mood or needs of the gathered 
worshipers. 

What converts ventured to express in words, others have 
shewn by their actions. Thirty-six years have not popu- 
larized “ Daily Services,” even when persons, not undevout, 
have sufficient leisure to attend them. Among the High- 
church party, the Communion Service rises ever into greater 
prominence as the worship of each Sunday, if not of each 
day, and grows more and more like the Mass. The Sermon 
is the great attraction to the other party: both largely eke 
out the deficiencies of the appointed form by Hymns. And 
by either section of the Church, the Order tor Morning and 
Evening Prayer is found quite inadequate to the needs of 
such special occasions as prove the vitality of religious 
bodies. In the recent “Twelve Days’ Mission,” the most 
popular services seemed to be those in which the traces of 
the ordinary service were most effectually obliterated. The 
Church movement which begun in the Tracts and the Chris- 
tian Year, if it has stirred up religious zeal, may yet have 
increased superstition and revived almost dead dogma ; but 
its onward march has at least exploded one of the fancies 
which attended its birth, and we shall hear no more in days 
to come of our “incomparable Liturgy.” 

Yet even now we have no doubt that any serious propo- 
sition for a real reform of the Prayer Book would meet with 
strenuous resistance. High-churchmen, we believe, use it 
as a sort of shield, and claim that, its Offices once recited, 
they are free to do anything else they may think fit. Low- 
churchmen fear that any alteration would only be against 
them. Liberals can have little hope that objectionable 
dogma will be avoided in any revision, when they see that 
the slight alterations advised by the Ritual Commission 
will probably result in a larger reading of chapters from 
the Revelation, and consequently an increased belief in 
mischievous eschatological dreams, based on the view cer- 
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tain to be thus encouraged, that its visions belong to the 
future, not the past. And such of the laity as feel any 
keen interest in the worship the Church offers them, are 
often so hopeless of reform, that they withdraw wholly from 
a service which does not entirely satisfy their religious 
needs. Apart from places where intellectual life is vigor- 
ous, the apparent apathy of the Church-going laity breeds 
the suspicion that they are too dull to see the danger of 
using forms from which the spirit has long since evapo- 
rated. 

Yet while some of the more earnest of the clergy are 
resigning their posts in the Church, and some of the more 
earnest laymen ceasing to attend its worship, we are met 
by this fact, that so often as a Nonconformist church frames 
for its use a Liturgy, it is almost certain that the model 
adopted will be in great measure this same Service ; it is 
felt almost instinctively that if the present organization of 
the religious world divide itself more and more into two 
great parties, a free Protestant Church will more easily 
group itself round some large section of what even now 
claims to be a national religious community. The “ dis- 
jecta membra” of old faiths are most beautiful and valuable ; 
it may be possible to free them from all blemishes and 
arrange them anew, if it be impossible, as probably in 
these days it is, to construct de novo a scheme of worship 
thoroughly in accordance with our highest conceptions of 
that Great Being who is the Soul of the universe and the 
Author of each individual life. 

Whatever be the end of our present religious distractions, 
one thing is certain, that under no conceivable cireum- 
stances will the same Form satisfy every mind ; there will 
always be needed a certain self-abandonment on the part 
of those who join with their fellow-men for public worship. 
Such self-abandonment is possible when all that is required 
of the worshiper is, that he should bend himself to a mode 
of feeling, an attitude of prayer or praise or meditation: it 
is not possible when propositions hard to understand, about 
whose moral bearing or historical accuracy there may be 
grave doubts, are presented as a primary condition of united 
worship. Such an obstacle to concord and unity is the 
recitation of Creeds in worship. To the consideration of 
this point we address ourselves. 
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From what has been said it will be evident that we start 
from certain assumptions. That the existing services of 
the Church of England are not working services for the 
mass of men who wish to worship ; that there is scant hope 
of any such alteration from within as can make them so; 
that pressure must come from without ; that such a service 
as devout men of various opinions can share in can be 
found in the National Church only on a complete recon- 
struction ; that—and this fact we must face—after all, a 
reformed worship may, in spite of all hopes and endeavours, 
extrude the “orthodox” members of the dogmatic Churches, 
who, in all shaking of the individual atoms of which those 
Churches are composed, tend to gravitate more and more 
towards one of two centres, an infallible Pope or an infal- 
lible Book. Those grouped round either can scarce, we 
fear, hereafter long join in the worship of those whose fun- 
damental position is, that our growing knowledge of God 
and the laws of God exclude the conception of an infallible 
word of God, written or spoken; and that consequently 
worship must often vary, as it adapts itself to our maturer 
thoughts of its Object. 

It has been said that these services are not popular ; but 
this fact arises far more from the form in which they are 
cast than from the elements of which they are composed, 
with the one signal exception of the dogmatic recital of 
Creeds. There can, we think, be no sort of doubt that the 
tendency of all non-Catholic worship is to confine itself to 
praise, prayer, and the listening to reading and oration, to 
the exclusion of ceremonies which in Catholic worship are 
assumed to be “means of grace.” The Sacramental system 
has no place. So far as any outward semblance of these 
rites exists, it is rather in deference to traditional piety, 
derived from a past age, than any keen and overmastering 
sense of their present necessity ; they tend to become more 
and more memorials of what has been, than channels of the 
immediate love of God, or a mode of union with Him. 
And should this be admitted, we think it can be shewn 
that the principle involved in the recitation or non-recita- 
tion of creeds is the most fundamental of any which may 
arise in discussing the form of worship most inclusive, most 
widely acceptable. On any conception of the Supreme 
Being compatible with worship at all—and the term worship 
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excludes all merely deprecatory prayer — praise must be 
addressed to Him; and although praise necessarily assumes 
certain qualities in the Being praised, and certain functions 
of His being, not all of which may possibly be admitted by 
every mind, there will be, on the whole, so general an 
agreement with regard to His creative, sustentive, inspiring, 
benignant nature, as not to preclude an attitude of unani- 
mous thanksgiving. In the hymn called Te Deum, many 
people use the same words with wholly different meanings, 
and yet do not consider these differences so wide as to 
destroy the advantges of a common form. For instance, 
the verses, “To Thee Cherubim and Seraphim continually 
do cry, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth,” one wor- 
shiper may read into them an expression of belief in 
certain definite ranks of supernatural beings, engaged in per- 
petual adoration ; and another may take them simply as an 
assertion that the powers of Nature thus personified bear 
witness to the holiness of God. Some mental difference 
with regard to words used must probably ever attend the 
fact, that language can at best but imperfectly express 
thought. 

Of Prayer, again, may various views be taken. To name 
two only widely contrasted opinions—it may be held that 
prayer has a direct action on the Divine Mind, if not of 
such a nature as to change the Eternal Will, which it were 
surely impiety to conceive, yet such as to act in union with 
that Will, so that certain facts only follow a combination 
of wills, human and divine; or, again, that prayer has 
simply a “reflex action,” and that its only office is to place 
the soul] in an attitude of absolute, childlike dependence on 
the Being before whom it bows itself. And yet, since the 
petition, “Thy will be done,” underlies every other clause 
of the Lord’s Prayer, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
not excluded, every prayer constructed in its spirit may be 
used alike by all who take either view, within the limits of 
those two contrasted ones we have specified. That audience, 
whether of Scripture, technically so called, or of an Oration, 
may afford pleasure and instruction, and may conduce to 
religious meditation, when the individual members of the 
congregation hold widely different opinions of the autho- 
rity of the book read and of the reader or speaker, is so 
obvious a truth as to need no insistance. 
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It may, indeed, seem that in almost all conceivable wor- 
ship there must be certain modes in which the Divine 
Nature is spoken of, or in which He is addressed, involving 
the acceptance of propositions which would be denied by 
many in any mixed multitude. Such are, for example, the 
favourite orthodox formula by which praise is addressed to 
the supposed three-fold Personality of God, those in which 
Jesus is directly named as God, those in which God is 
approached “through” him. But it may be remembered 
that the moral effect of these is quite other when they are 
supported by the formal statement of creeds, and so have 
the force of reasoned statements addressed to the intellect, 
and when they are retained as rhetorical expressions appeal- 
ing to the imagination or the feelings. What is stilted, 
exaggerated and unnatural in a formal document, becomes 
natural and harmless, perhaps even praiseworthy and beau- 
tiful, when it is simply the language of admiration and 
affection. Moreover, many expressions to which exceptions 
may be taken will be found to be simply the language of 
that Bible which Christendom has universally accepted as 
its main text-book and fount of devotion ; and the sense, 
therefore, to be placed on such expressions must be, if 
creeds are removed, that which each inind conceives to be 
the sense of Scripture using the same or equivalent terms. 

It is, however, to be remembered that prayer may bristle 
with dogmatic assumptions which are not based on Scrip- 
ture, or not on Scripture as interpreted by the best light of 
modern thought,—with such terms as Trinity, Atonement, 
and others. And “If,” as has been well said, “prayer 
transports the mind into its mood of simplest veracity, 
every orthodox doctrinal phrase must arrest the devotion 
of an unorthodox person.” Neither, again, can it be at all 
maintained that all Scriptural expressions to or of God can 
be used by those who do not regard Scripture as a final or 
infallible authority. The support of creeds once gone, all 
dogmatic expressions based on creeds, must follow, so soon 
as the general sense of the congregation pronounce them 
false. Till such sense is ascertained, phrases which arrest 
devotion are at least rendered less serious and misleading 
by the above considerations. And since no absolute agree- 
ment with a series of propositions on speculative subjects 
is possible to any large number of persons ; since all ad- 
VOL. VIII. 8 
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dresses to God might be resolved into such propositions ; 
to press the argument of the “mood of simplest veracity,” 
would make all united prayer impossible, however care- 
fully framed. But prayers are only thrown into propositions 
when supported by a creed. 

We may now address ourselves more immediately to the 
consideration of our special question. There are some 
superstitions which die very hard, of which one is, that the 
Church of England holds “ ‘the Faith’ as it was held by the 
Church Catholic prior to its division into East and West.” 
But since this very schism was created by the insertion of 
a clause in the Nicene Creed, which the Eastern Churches 
have rejected and the Western Church has accepted, the 
accepting Church is clearly unable to say with any truth 
that it holds the same formal faith as it did before the 
addition of this clause. The assertion, first found in the 
opening clauses of the will of an Anglican divine, and so 
often quoted since his day, took shape firstly, in all like- 
lihood, from an exaggerated estimate of the value of union 
with the traditional and historical societies representing 
Christianity, and a sense of the real isolation of the Church 
of England alike from the belief of the immediate past, and 
the growing convictions which would become the real, if 
not the formal, belief of the future. And it was probably 
this same feeling, as well as the fact that our Services were 
derived, as has been said, not only from the Missal, but 
the Breviary, which led the Anglican reformers to incor- 
porate into the Services three Creeds ; to introduce one of 
them into the Baptismal Office and the Catechism ; to deny 
Christian burial to such as had not in baptism given at 
least a tacit adhesion to one of them; and to draw up in 
the Articles not only those same propositions, but many 
more also; the whole making a body of authoritative dogma 
which seems intended to comprehend all that has ever been 
stated by any formal body on any subject of Christian 
speculation. 

It may be necessary to remind our readers that the only 
Creed recognized by the Eastern Church is the so-called 
Nicene Creed, /ess the clause containing the assertion that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son as well as the 
Father ; that the only Creed used in the public offices of 
the Roman Church is the same Creed with the clause above 
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mentioned ; and that the so-called Apostles’ and Athana- 
sian Creeds are inserted only in the Breviary Offices, to be 
recited by priests and the members of religious orders alone. 
The great majority of Protestant churches recite no creed. 
It does not follow, however, that we may not be right in 
retaining them all; the point can only be decided by any 
man on a calin study of each of them and their effects ; but 
it may be here remarked that, in spite of the retention of 
them, the Church of England is alienated from Rome and 
the East, who will have nothing to say to it, much as some 
Churchmen desire a nearer and more cordial relation, and 
that the recitation of these Creeds is one, perhaps even the 
main, obstacle to a great influx of persons who now stand 
without the bars of the prison-house, in which, as they con- 
ceive, these formularies hold their conforming friends. But 
if from time to time it is proposed to disregard words which 
we have inherited from our forefathers, opposition is stirred, 
not always couched in so grave terms or having so moderate 
a sound as have the following sentences of Hooker: “These 
catholic declarations of our belief, delivered by them who 
were so much nearer than we are unto the first publication 
thereof, and continuing needful for all men at all times to 
know, these confessions as testimonies of our continuance 
in the same faith to this present day, we rather use than 
any gloss or paraphrase devised by ourselves, which, though 
it were to the same effect, could not be of the like authority 
and credit.” This appeal to the past is alike that of Hooker, 
who thought, and of the many who did not think. We must 
receive a form because the last generation did so; this re- 
ceived it for a like reason; and so in turn till we come to 
those who must have known better than we. 

But if the strength of a chain is only that of its weakest 
link, it will be seen how very weak is that on which such 
weight is hung. When we examine how little those who 
now use the Creeds know of their history, their authorship, 
their date, why should we suppose that any other generation 
since that in which they were composed has known more ? 
And if it be found that the Creeds grew accretively, and the 
stages of their formation can only be discovered by a com- 
parison of many liturgies and many historical records, it 
will follow that we in these ages may, and probably do, 
know more of the genesis of Creeds than those who actually 
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assisted at their formation, who knew, each of them, the 
origin of no more than the clause then contributed by his 
own Church or distinguished person of that Church. In the 
case of an utterly unhistorical age, and few would deny that 
the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries were such, it is merely 
to trifle with our intelligence to say that men knew more at 
those times because they were nearer to the time in which 
the events spoken of occurred ; it would be almost as true to 
say that the magi necessarily knew more of astronomy than 
the Astronomers-Royal of Europe, because they lived nearer 
to the creation of the world. 

The names also which the Creeds bear are transmitted to 
us from the same unhistorical and unreliable ages ; and 
these, though they do not in any degree impose on such 
persons as have had time and inclination to study the facts, 
are not without their influence on the large majority who 
accept without question whatever scems authoritatively 
stated. People are overwhelmed by the weight of the 
great name of Athanasius, though they would find it diffi- 
cult to say who he was, what he did, when he lived, against 
whom he contended; and they unhesitatingly accept the 


Creed as being, if not from his hand, at least a summary of 


his own direct teaching. It is the same with the Apostles’ 
Creed: accepted unthinkingly as being a summary of the 
special doctrine taught by the apostles, though a moment’s 
consideration would shew that even on that hypothesis it is 
no complete summary, but that, as we shall presently point 
out, much that is insisted on in apostolic writings as of the 
highest importance is omitted, and opinions introduced to 
which the apostles were utter strangers. 

But it is plain that not even those who are influenced by 
such reasons, or semblance of reasons, would employ them 
as arguments in any real justification of the retention of 
these documents. We will see what is urged in favour of 
the retention of that Creed to which exception is most com- 
monly and most naturally taken, the so-called Athanasian. 

No one ventures to appeal to its alleged authorship. Dr. 
Waterland, by far the most ultra and conservative of all 
its defenders, does not place its date earlier than A.D. 420. 
But the fact that the style and phraseology are Latin ; 
that the Greek copies are late, scarce and inaccurate ; that 
it was received into the offices of no Church sooner than the 
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middle of the seventh century, render it almost impossible to 
admit that it was earlier than the middle of the sixth century. 
For the grounds above given, then, it has no force because it 
is old ; nor is this really urged alone by any of its Anglican 
defenders. Their views are shortly but ably summed up 
by Dean Hook in his Church Dictionary, himself being its 
strong adherent. We epitomize them still further. Water- 
land thinks that its sudden spread among the Western 
churches, so soon as once it was known, unimposed by any 
General Council, is a guarantee for its own intrinsic worth ; 
and, moreover, that it came to “ perfection” at once, instead 
of being the slow growth of years. To this it may be 
enough to answer, that unless we are prepared to accept 
the whole theology of the churches of France, Germany, 
Italy, and England at that time, the fact that this Creed 
formed a part of that theology is not necessarily in its 
favour ; while, unless such a document was drawn up under 
immediate divine inspiration, its definite decision on so 
many intricate and subtle questions is less to be trusted 
than solutions which had been gradually elaborated through 
a long series of years. Dean Vincent argues, that as “ Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, and all the wisest and best reformers, acknow- 
ledged the Athanasian Creed, and made it their profession 
of faith ;” as “the Puritans embraced it as readily as the 
Church of England,” we ought to have no difficulty. Now 
not to reject a Creed is not the same thing as to acknowledge 
it, nor are we in these days to admit that those who laid 
the foundations of reformation completed their work. It 
was no part of the plan of the Reformers abroad or of the 
Puritans at home to alter the doctrinal standards they found. 
' It was rather to free the doctrine therein contained from 
the accretions of medieval theology, and still more from 
those of medizval practice, that they complained of existing 





' corruptions ; and it is only now these are cleared away 
i that we their descendants are able to distinguish that those 
who did such good service spared the stock from which 


those corruptions sprang. Hey says that “whoever wrote 
this Creed meant nothing more than to collect things said 
by various Catholic writers against the various heresies 
subsisting, and to simplify and arrange the expressions, so 
as to form a confession of faith, the most concise, orderly 
and comprehensive possible.” If this be “simplicity,” what 
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is complexity? The arguments of other authorities quoted 
by Dean Hook, both on the Creed in general and on the 
damnatory clauses in particular, resolve themselves into 
this, that they do not attempt to explain mysteries, but 
merely state what Scripture states ; and that having laid 
down the faith in the words of Scripture, the damnatory 
clauses are certainly no stronger than is the assertion in 
St. Mark’s Gospel, “ He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned” (Mark 
xvi. 16). Waiving the question whether, indeed, this verse 
be any part of the authentic Gospel of Mark (and it is not 
found in the Sinaitic or Vatican MSS.), we may point out 
that it is certainly unique, and that it is a most dangerous 
plan to rely on one only text for the support of a dogmatic 
statement, especially one of so tremendous a character ; and 
that even if it be true that each proposition in the Creed is 
based on Scripture, it is not the same thing to accept those 
propositions each in its place in Scripture qualified by the 
context, time and place of writing, character and ability of 
the writer, and uakedly, absolutely, as they are presented 
in the Creed. 

These considerations would weigh, as it seems, with un- 
prejudiced scholars, who are not misled by false interpreta- 
tions of the meanings of words. But it may farther be a 
question whether, in a form of service for the people, it 
can be right to retain a document which it is wholly 
impossible that the people should understand. Let it be 
remembered that in the Latin language, in the medizval 
philosophy, in the scholastic theology, which imposed their 
own thought on the propositions of the Creed, even if those 
propositions were earlier in order of time, the terms em- 
ployed had a very different meaning from what they now 
have, and that, to the minds of all who are not thoroughly 
acquainted with ecclesiastical Latin, thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of that philosophy and theology, the words 
“person,” “substance,” “ incomprehensible,” “reasonable,” 
present not only other, but opposite meanings to those 
which they are eant to have in the Creed. They tend to 
foster a material tritheism, against which it is the whole 
intention of the Creed vehemently to protest. Thus, even 
were we to admit that all statements of Scripture might be 
made foundation for dogma, and that the medieval theology 
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ought to influence modern thought, the Creed would be 
open to grave difficulties of acceptation, as founded on an 
imperfect basis of texts, couched in the technical terms of 
a philosophy dead and buried beyond hope of resuscitation. 
Even on such hypotheses, the Creed were inexcusable. Much 
more, then, would all liberal reformers claim its exclusion 
from worship on the far higher and more absolute ground, 
that its dogmatic clauses are wholly inconsistent with any 
rational conception of the Divine Nature, and answer to no 
known facts of life, divine or human; while they would reject 
its damnatory clauses as statements utterly alien to what 
our Father-God has taught us of Himself by the silent wit- 
ness in our heart, even though an angel from heaven were 
to assert the authority of each audacious thesis. 

The Council at Niceea, in Bithynia, held A.D. 325, and 
that of Constantinople A.D. 381, are jointly responsible 
for the symbol which derives its name from Nicwa. This 
was not, as it may seem to some, an expansion of the 
Apostles’ Creed, for it received its final and complement- 
ary touches in the fifth century, many years before the 
Apostles’ Creed appears for the first time,—in the form it 
has since preserved,—in the commencement of the sixth 
century. But there can be no doubt that both are expan- 
sions, under different circumstances and different influences, 
of some simple formula of Christian faith used almost from 
the Church’s beginning. The question in each case will be, 
whether the circumstances which necessitated, or seemed 
to necessitate, these expansions are as important to us as 
to the framers of the Creeds ; for, let it be again repeated, 
no antiquity, even the very highest, no prescription, ought to 
have weight sufficient to induce the retention of a formula 
which it is found desirable to abolish. Let us have done 
with shams. If we really reverence the Councils of Nicaea 
and Constantinople, we may consent to be bound by 
their decisions; if we know little of them and do not reve- 
rence them, let us not be imposed on by the sound of their 
names, like the simple village woman who was persuaded 
of the learning of a sermon she did not understand because 
it contained the abstruse word Mesopotainia. 

Of the Council of Niceea, Dr. Mosheim says, in words 
wherein he curiously contradicts himself: 

“The Council assembled by Constantine at Nice is one of the 
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most famous and interesting events that are presented to us in 
ecclesiastical history ; and yet, what is more surprising, there is 
no part of the history of the Church that has been unfolded with 
such negligence, or rather passed over with such rapidity. The 
ancient writers are neither agreed concerning the time nor place 
in which it was assembled, the number of those who sat in 
council, nor the bishop who presided in it. No authentic acts 
of its famous sentence have been committed to writing, or at least 
none have been transmitted to our times.” * 


And though it is true we know somewhat more of the 
Council held at Constantinople, when we remember the 
vagerness with which whatever had once been decided on 
the orthodox side was received, we shall not attribute too 
great importance to the fact that the second Council ratified 
and extended what had been laid down by the former, nor 
assume too readily that the Constantinopolitan bishops were 
extremely critical as to the manner in which orthodox reso- 
lutions had been carried at Nice. These resolutions were 
framed against the tenets of Arius. Of him, Mosheim again 
says : 

“He maintained that the Son was totally and essentially dis- 
tinct from the Father, that he was the first and noblest of those 
beings whom God the Father had created out of nothing, the 
instrument by whose subordinate operation the Almighty Father 
formed the universe, and therefore inferior to the Father both in 
nature and in dignity. His opinions concerning the Holy Ghost 
are not so well known. It is, however, certain that his notion 
concerning the Son of God was accompanied and connected with 
other sentiments that were very different from those commonly 
received among Christians, though none of the ancient writers 
have given us a complete and coherent system.” + 

The opinions which he held are thus epitomized by Span- 
heim, and, subject to the uncertainty which attaches to most 
of the history of that period, the epitome may be accepted 
as a fair statement. 

“The Arian principles were, that Christ was only called God 
by way of title ; that he was Jess than the Father, who only was 
eternal and without beginning ; that he was a creature, having 
a beginning of existence, created out of things, having no being 
before the beginning of all things ; hence he was made God, and 





* Mosheim, Eccl. Hist., trans, Maclaine : London, 1825, Vol. I. p. 414. 
+ Ibid. Vol. I. p, 412. 
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the Son of God by adoption, not by nature ; and that the Word 
was also subject to change ; that the Father created all things 
by him as an instrument, and that he was the most excellent of 
all creatures ; that the essence of the Father was different from 
the essence of the Son, neither was he co-eternal, co-equal nor 
consubstantial with the Father; that the Holy Ghost was not 
God, but the creature of the Son, begot and created by him, in- 
ferior in dignity to the Father and the Son, and co-worker in the 
creation.” 

Now though there are some in our days whom a perverse 
and wanton ignorance pretends to brand with the name 
Arian, it must be obvious to all who gain ever so faint a 
knowledge of what were Arius’ true tenets, that they answer 
in uo degree to the theology of any existing sect. It is 
plain that if there were such, the hindrances to united wor- 
ship might rather come from them than from liberal Chris- 
tians, who would consider Arians orthodox. But all who 
would, like ourselves, welcome to united worship those who 
go much further than Arius, and break down all barriers 
which divide us, would have been against the imposition 
of the Nicene Creed in earlier days, and would plead ear- 
nestly for its abolition now. There can be no doubt that 
its metaphysical propositions, especially those about the 
pre-existent nature of the Son, are stumbling-blocks to 
many devout persons, who think them opposed to the due 
subordination of Jesus, which they hold because of their 
overmastering belief of the supreme sovereignty of God 
the Father. 

For our own particular, our objection to the use of Creeds 
at all swallows up the consideration of many points which 
might here be urged. It is easy for the minister of any 
congregation of the Church of England to disregard the 
Rubric bidding him read the Athanasian Creed, nor would 
he consider that in so doing he was guilty of grave dis- 
obedience. But it is not possible for any to avoid the use 
of the Nicene Creed. Those, therefore, who, while desiring 
to be free from the compulsion of such documents, believe 
that they would weaken the liberal cause within the 
Church, and delay still further a reconstruction which 
may be immineut, by secession, dwell rather on the similari- 
ties than the dissimilarities of the Nicene and Apostles’ 
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Creeds, and would justify their own use of the former by 
some such words as follow. They would say that “I believe 
in one God,” and “I believe in God,” are for all Christians, 
all Mahometans, and many beyond these nominally mono- 
theistic religions, absolutely the same statements ; nor do 
the words, “ And of all things visible and invisible,” add 
any idea to modern ears and thought which is not conveyed 
in the preceding clause. The articles respecting Jesus 
Christ are far more expanded in the Nicene symbol than 
in the Apostles’ ; but it may be questioned whether the sin- 
gle word “only” in the latter does not cover the whole of 
the doctrine asserted with so great minuteness in the 
former. If but “divinity” and not deity is predicated of 
Christ under the word “only,” it may be maintained with- 
out paradox that the same limitation is still more conveyed 
in the words, “God of God, Light of Light, Very God of 
Very God,” “Deus ex Deo,” in which whatever is said of 
the Father absolutely is at most said derivatively only of 
the Son. And what was urged with regard to the Atha- 
nasian Creed will also here apply, that these several pro- 
positions are contained in the Bible, and therefore may be 
understood with all those qualifications which adhere to 
them in their place in Scripture. The expansion of the 
article concerning the Holy Ghost is no doubt full of diffi- 
culty, and appears to demand assent to statements not 
contained in Scripture, and as such to be avoided. Yet we 
are not called on, if we retain creeds at all, to rend the 
Church for anything so obscure as the “procession” of the 
Spirit from Jesus Christ, who unquestionably was full of 
the Spirit of God, and who imparted a something of the 
Spirit that was in him to others. Nor in ascribing honour 
and glory to God, the great Spiritual Being, can we well 
fail to give that honour and glory to His Spirit. Provided 
we accept dogma stated in formal propositions at all, pro- 
vided we admit that difficult metaphysical terms are ever 
suitable to describe the nature of Him whom all can know 
by the heart and none can know by the intellect, there is 
to many no overwhelming difficulty in the Nicene Creed 
under the qualifications here insisted on. Of course such 
reduction of the propositions of the Creed to the measure 
of Scripture will only satisfy those who hold, and so long 
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as they hold, Scripture to be the fount of devotional ex- 
pressions. Yet such tenet by no means implies an over- 
weening sense of the authority of Scripture, or that its 
expressions are binding on conscience. What was said 
under the head of the Athanasian Creed on this subject 
applies here also. And it must be fully granted that to 
many minds the difficulties of each individual proposition 
are enormous, though these difficulties are not so onerous 
to those who have grown up in the use of the Creed, and 
having in some degree submitted their minds to its influ- 
ence, have also, unconsciously, bent the meaning of its 
words to suit their growing thought, till their thought and 
the words of the Creed are so interlaced, that it may at 
times be difficult for themselves to see if, and how far, they 
have wrested the words from the meaning they would bear 
if now they came to them from without. 

To them the real difficulty is acceptance of dogma stated 
in formal propositions at all. If the Athanasian and Nicene 
Creeds were removed from the Services to-morrow,—the 
clamour once over which such a measure would entail,—the 
few, who would leave the Church of England on that ground 
alone, out of it,—the orthodox party would maintain that all 
that had been held was still stated in the Apostles’ Creed, 
and, save the “ damnatory clauses,” they would not be far 
wrong ; while those who expected to find heavy chains re- 
moved would feel those which remain are in fact just those 
which gall. And since we object to the principle involved 
in the recitation of any Creed whatever, even were we to 
grant that the great majority of Christians hold the words 
of the Apostles’ Creed in the same sense, or that it is en- 
titled to universal respect for its own sake, or as representing 
the unquestioned sense of Scripture, we must examine this 
Creed in detail. 

The most exhaustive book on the subject is that of M. 
Michel Nicolas,* to which, and to a recent critique in these 
pages, we refer our readers with full confidence. Few 
who examine its history will hesitate to dismiss utterly 
and for ever any lingering remains of a superstition about 





* Le Symbole des Apétres, Essai Historique, par Michel Nicolas. Paris, 
1867. 
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the apostolic origin of the Apostles’ Creed when once they 
recognize the fact that it was never heard of for four hun- 
dred years after the apostles had all passed away. 

But if not framed by them, at least it represents their 
doctrine? It does nothing of the sort. We do not of course 
deny that it includes many statements of facts, many reli- 
gious ideas which formed a part of their teaching. But, on 
the one hand, there are doctrines they did not know, and 
others of which they formed to theraselves a wholly different 
conception ; and, on the other hand, doctrines are wanting 
to which they attached immense importance. These dif- 
ferences ure mainly in the fourth part of the Creed, that 
which is concerned with the Church. Here at once the 
word “Catholic” is in direct contradiction with apostolic 
faith. For the apostles expected, with an intensity which 
we can scarce imagine, the immediate return of the Master 
they had lost. The Son of Man was to come before they 
had gone through the cities of Israel. A Catholic Church 
would have been a heresy to the Judaizing party among 
the early Christians, that is to all but the Pauline party ; 
and even St. Paul’s most earnest words are constantly 
finished and summed up in the warning “ Maranatha,” or 
the Lord is at hand. The imminence of the second advent 
is the burthen alike of St. Paul’s Epistles and the intensely 
narrow and Jewish Apocalypse. With St. Paul there was 
no time, with St. John was neither room nor time, for the 
spread of a Catholic Church. Again, the Creed, as recited 
in church, speaks of a “resurrection of the body;” but the 
version in the Baptismal] Service, and in that for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick, has it, the “resurrection of the flesh,”— 
“carnis,’ not “corporis resurrectionem ;” and this no doubt 
is the way in which most people understand the words ; 
they would not easily perceive that an important distinction 
might be drawn between the two. Moreover, “the flesh” 
is a right translation of the words of the Creed, of which 
one version, that formerly in use at Aquileia, defines the 
meaning still further, and speaks of “this flesh.” This 
opinion has worked itself into the fancies, we can hardly 
say the faiths, of men. Thousands of good people who pro- 
fess to believe the Bible—thousands who consider each 
word that St. Paul wrote was directly revealed by God, 
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expect that the very flesh which rots in the grave will 
re-live, and that the dry bones, or those which have become 
dust of the earth, or have passed into the roots and stems 
of the plants which grow there, will cohere once more as 
in Ezekiel’s dream. Yet what says St. Paul? “Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” According to 
him, it is not what we call the body which will re-live, but 


a spiritual body, which he seems to think even now co- 
exists with the material body, from which it will be freed 
at death. This teaching of the apostle, surely in harmony 


with many of the words of Jesus on the subject, is directly 
contrary to what the Creed affirms. Few persons have 
more strongly protested against the material resurrection 
than S. T. Coleridge, and of living divines Mr. Maurice is 
he who has caught most of that master’s spirit. What he 
says of the fancy of revivified flesh is well worth quoting. 


“ As long as we suppose the mystery of death to be the divi- 
sion of soul and body, so long we must cling with a deep love to 
those remains which yet we are forced to regard with a kind of 
loathing. We shall be ready to believe stories of miracles wrought 
by them: we shall be half inclined to worship them. Or if we 
reject this temptation—because Romanists have fallen into it, 
and we think it must therefore be shunned—we shall take our 
own Protestant way of asserting the sanctity of relics, by main- 
taining that at a certain day they will all be gathered together, 
and that the very body to which they once belonged will be 
reconstructed out of them. That immense demand is made upon 
our faith—a demand in comparison of which all notions of cures 
wrought at tombs fade into nothing—by divines who would 
shrink instinctively from saying that what they call a living body 
here is a mere congeries of particles—who would denounce any i 
man as a materialist if he said that. This demand is made upon 
us by divines who use as a text-book of Christian evidences 
‘ Butler’s Analogy,’ the ground chapter of which, ‘On the Future 
State,’ is based on the argument that there is no proof that death 
destroys any of our living powers—those of the body more than 
those of the soul—and which distinctly calls our attention to the 
fact, that ordinary attrition may destroy the particles of which 
the matter of our bodies consists, more than once in the course 
of a life, so that nothing can be inferred from our depositing the 
whole of that matter at the moment of dissolution. This demand 
is made on our faith by divines, who read to every mourner as 
he goes with them to the grave of a friend, that corruption can- 
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not inherit incorruption, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God.’’* 

In so far, then, as this Creed has caused the acceptance 
of a faith opposed to that of St. Paul, it is not apostolic ; 
while to some its statements appear to mislead, in that they 
contradict science and philosophy. 

After these two instances, we need scarcely press the fur- 
ther question whether the words, I believe in “the Com- 
munion of Saints,” I believe in “the Forgiveness of Sins,” 
mean in the Creed anything like what they meant or could 
have meant from apostolic lips. 

And if this form contains doctrines unknown to or con- 
tradictory to those of the apostles, there are many impor- 
tant points omitted which would surely be taught in any 
true summary of the doctrines of Jesus’ immediate follow- 
ers. There is nothing said of regeneration, sanctification, 
justification, redemption—words which, however we may 
explain them, represent capital doctrines in the Epistles. 
It is, in fact, perfectly certain that this Creed, like the 
others of which we have spoken, was an expansion froin 
the extremely simple formula proposed for the acceptance 
of catechumens in the early Church, that those expansions 
were made to meet heresies, and those clauses are least 
expanded which were least disputed. 

The following facts, then, seem clear on an historical ex- 
amination of this Creed. 1. It only appears, in any form 
whatever, in the second half of the third century ; its pre- 
sent form was only fixed in the sixth century. 2. It was 
never in use in all churches, and since the formation of the 
Creed of Niczea or Constantinople has not been known in 
the East. 3. From the first moment of its appearance we 
find it under sensibly different forms. 4. It does not con- 
tain a true statement of apostolic doctrine. 5. “Its only 
use is,” as says M. Nicolas, “to afford a list of the successive 
formation of Christian beliefs, during the ages which wit- 
nessed its birth and development.” 

We propose now to examine this Creed, clause by clause, 
and to shew that those who retain its use are not agreed in 
the meanings in which they use it, so that its original pur- 
pose as a test of uniformity falls to the ground, while it 





* Maurice’s Theological Essays, 2nd edition, pp. 168, 169. 
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remains a grievous barrier to those who object to all seem- 
ing tests of uniformity. Those who dwell within the 
shadow of its clauses may have grown to think them as the 
walls of some idle Bastille, whose doors and windows gape 
wide, whose fetters have grown rusty with use ; yet none 
the less will they aid those coming from without to pull it 
down, those who will not dwell under its shadow, and 
refuse to believe that what was built as a prison can ever 
be the home of the free. 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth,” is a statement which would generally be accepted 
without question by all Theists. Yet in the last part might 
arise a doubt, not without growing importance in these 
days, whether we can indeed speak of God as “Maker of 
heaven” in the same sense as we speak of Him as “ Maker 
of earth.” If, indeed, “heaven and earth” are merely an 
equivalent for “the universe,” well and good ; but not so all 
understand it. And though, perhaps, none who use the 
words intelligently would consider that herein is given any 
sanction to the notion of an over-arching material vault, 
yet there certainly may herein be discovered sanction for 
the idea of a space or place in which is a local and perhaps 
a material heaven, which others, believers in God also, and 
in immortality, would shrink from recognizing. They who 
would say with Bishop Ken, 

“Heaven is, dear Lord, where’er Thou art: 
Oh never then from me depart, 
For to my soul ’tis Hell to be 
But for one moment without Thee,” 


would not always be willing to admit that God “made 
heaven” as they would allow He made earth. Thus words 
bear an ambiguous meaning, even in that part of the Creed 
least open to cavil. 

“And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord.” Here 
arise at once a great number of divergences. In these 
days, few, if any, would be found who deny the real histo- 
rical existence of Jesus of Nazareth. All therefore, in some 
sense, “believe in him.” But the word is applied to him 
as to God the Father. Now there are all shades of belief 
in him, from the assertion of his equality and oneness with 
God the Father, which certainly is implied in the arrange- 
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ment and use of the words, down to the mere admission 
that he was born and lived and died. Nor does the term 
Christ which qualifies Jesus really solve the difficulty. It 
may indeed be said that the name Jesus is that of the 
historical personage, aud Christ that which asserts his proper 
divinity, if not his deity; but the distinction, if once it 
existed, cannot now be pressed. If we take up a volume 
of Catholic literature, we find hymns of the most orthodox 
character addressed to Jesus as God, and French nuns 
heading their correspondence with the words, “ Vive Jesus ;” 
while the Westminster Review does not for a moment 
hesitate to speak of “Christ’s teaching.” So, then, this 
word may be taken either as including all that can be meant 
in the phrase, “the anointed of God” or “ Messiah,” or as 
merely avowing the indisputable fact that he has been re- 
cognized as such by a vast majority of his followers. “ His 
only Son,” again, may mean anything, from the full admis- 
sion of the deity of Jesus, to the mere assertion that his life 
and character are wnique in the history of the world ; and 
“Lord” imply his absolute, unconditioned sovereignty, or 
the willing submission of our hearts to the tender grace 
and beauty of that life and character, as we strive to make 
ourselves like him. 

“ Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost.” We are brought 
here face to face with the first of the two great difficulties 
attaching to the life of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, 
and with the fact that many Christians reject as wholly 
incredible the accounts of the miraculous birth of Christ 
given in Matthew and Luke, but never again alluded to by 
them, and, as would appear, entirely unknown to every 
other writer in the New Testament. Yet many who in 
modern days, headed by the honoured name of S. T.-Cole- 
ridge, would decline to accept, these two statements, that 
the birth of Jesus was different in its physical accidents 
from that of any other, would by no means hesitate to see 
in that and all births the energizing of that great Spirit 
which, flowing from God the Creator, is the “ giver of life,” 
—that force which, acting under conditions as yet imper- 
fectly understood, reproduces life to supply the waste of 
death, the natura naturans, which did we know fully all 
mysteries of life and creation would lie unveiled to view. 


“Born of the Virgin Mary.” From those who hold that 
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Mary gave birth to Jesus “illesd virginitate,” who could 
say with Mr. Keble, 


“ And even as when her hour was come, He left His mother mild, 
A royal Virgin evermore, heavenly and undefiled,” * 


through those who affirm that, though Jesus was miracu- 
lously born, Mary afterwards bore children to Joseph, to 
many who accept the word simply as a description of the 
historic Mary of Nazareth, the difference is indeed vast ; 
yet these last, with no shadow of conscious insincerity, use 
the words without even thinking of the, to them, exagge- 
rated and dishonouring Catholic interpretation. 

The next clauses, which are simply historical, need not 
detain us a moment. There can be no essential difference 
in the interpretation of the words, “Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried ;” for we need scarce 
even allude to the view of some, that the death of Jesus 
was no real death. It is only an awkward mode of escaping 
from the difficulties of the story of the resurrection, by the 
invention of quite gratuitous difficulties at a step further 
back in the history, where there are naturally the fewest 
possible. But of the words, “ He descended into hell,” who 
shall give any explanation that can truly satisfy his own 
mind or that of any other? M. Athanase Coquerel dismisses 
them boldly in one contemptuous sentence, or rather paren- 
thesis (“car personne n’y croit”);+ and whoso has a religion 
as manly and robust as his, no doubt feels with him about 
the historical interpretation. Yet if the clause be retained 
by any Church, those who remain in it have to find an 
explication, if they would not repeat words parrot-wise. 
Bishop Pearson, having made a struggle, but all in vain, to 
swallow, as he usually is able to do, Patristic teaching 
on this head, concludes in words which may be probably 
taken to express the orthodox view of those who are able 
to understand him. 


“T give a full and undoubting assent unto this as to a certain 
truth, that when all the sufferings of Christ were finished on the 





* Lyra Innocentium, Poem on Easter Day. 
+ Discours d’Inauguration, &c. Paris, 1870. 
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Cross and his soul was separated from his body, though his body 
were dead, yet his soul died not, and though it died not, yet it 
underwent the condition of the souls of such as die, and being 
he died in the similitude of a sinner his soul went to the place 
where the souls of men are kept who died for their sins, and so 
did wholly undergo the law of death: but because there was no 
sin in him, and he had fully satisfied for the sins of others which 
he took upon him; therefore as God suffered not his Holy One 
to see corruption, so he left not his soul in hell, and thereby gave 
sufficient security to all those who belong to Christ, of never 
coming under the power of Satan, or suffering in the flames pre- 
pared for the Devil and his angels.” * 


This is, indeed, an answer like the one which 


“_—_ pnealed from that high land, 
But in a tongue no man could understand ;” 


and the only plainer one which can be given is, that it is 
for us either a tautological repetition of the former clause, 
to which, though idle, few would olject, or, as has been 
said, “the relic of an effete superstition which may be left 
to crumble away.” 

“The third day He rose again from the dead.” There is 
scarce any subject in the whole world’s history en which 
the minds of men are in so great suspense as this. We do 
not speak of the many who do not think, and who there- 
fore find no difficulties in anything, however incredible in 
itself, which is told them with any semblance of authority, 
or of that other many who will not think lest they should 
err from the faith ; but even among the orthodox are those 
who are fully alive to the enormous difficulties which beset 
each step of the narratives in the Gospels. But, again, 
liberal thinkers are by no means satisfied with the attempts 
which have been and are made to explain and account for 
the occurrences recorded to have taken place in Jerusalem 
within a day or two of the crucifixion of Jesus. It seems 
as well attested a fact as any in history, that he was thought 
to be alive by some who had seen him die. And every 
hypothesis which attempts to account for this, seems to 
present quite equal difficulties, if not greater than those 





* Pearson on the Creed, Vol. I. p. 295. Oxford, 1847. 
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involved in any one of the narratives given us in the 
Gospels, if not equal to those involved in all of them taken 
together. And the words just quoted express not only the 
rigid belief of the orthodox, but are used by many as a con- 
venient formula, in which are held in solution and suspense 
every conceivable notion floating through the brains of 
such as dare not venture to pronounce, in other words than 
those which have already many meanings, a definite opi- 
nion. 

“He ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father.” What is to ascend, and where or what 
is heaven? It is obvious that the mere words apply equally 
to a bodily or a spiritual ascension, to a heaven which is or 
can be the home of a material body, or to a heaven which 
is simply another term for being with God. And in all 
senses which these opposites include are the words used by 
those who recite them, while all men would unite in con- 
sidering any phrase which ascribes to the Father localiza- 
tion and a bodily presence to be mere figure. 

“From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.” These words are again under the disadvantage of 
being ambiguous till we can agree on the meaning of 
heaven, and so can limit the word “thence.” Yet if this 
seem too trivial to dwell upon, the coming of Christ to 
judgment obviously includes, not only the views of those 
who take fhe visions of the Revelation as susceptible of an 
actual and future fulfilment, and liken the judgment of God 
to a great assize, in which Christ, his Father's delegate, 
shall sit as a stern Judge, with power at once to decide and 
sentence, but also those who regard all social, political and 
religious changes as comings of Christ, which try the living 
and pass judgment on the dead. 

“T believe in the Holy Ghost,’ may include any form of 
faith, from the pseudo-Athanasian doctrine on the subject, 
to the simple recognition of a Divine Spirit energizing in 
what we call nature and in man. 

“I believe in the holy Catholic Church,” is either the 
expression of a devout Catholic, or a mere assent to an his- 
torical fact, of a firm conviction of the holiness of a society 
more than human, divinely inspired, or the formal admis- 
sion of a distinguishing title, like the “holy Roman Em- 
T2 
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peror,” or once “his Sacred Majesty,” some worthless Charles 
or James. 

In his admirable Bampton Lectures, devoted to a con- 
sideration of this one clause, Mr. H. B. Wilson has shewn 
us the vague and unsettled character of the explanations 
which the words, “I believe in the Communion of Saints” 
have received ; but he has made it clear that meanings are, 
as a fact, placed on it, varying between the declaration that 
we have an interest in the prayers of saints, or that we are 
linked together with all Churchmen, living and dead, to 
God by some mystic sacramental ties, and that of consider- 
ing the saints as a mere cohesion of men who desire to live 
a religious life within the nominal bounds of some regular 
and organized Church. 

“The forgiveness of sins” may and does include all 
“schemes of salvation,” sacramental systems, priestly abso- 
lutions, penances, indulgences, and the like ; or, free from 
evangelical or sacerdotal theories, express a simple trust in 
a Father's love. 

What has been said of the “ Resurrection of the Body” 
already will shew how widely separated are the faiths 
which shelter under the same words ; nor would any, save 
the very few who dogmatize affirmatively on annihilation, 
or suspend their judgment with regard to a future state, 
hesitate to declare their belief in “life everlasting.” 

In reference to the extreme latitude of explanation of 
some of the clauses above, it may no doubt be urged with 
great force that no words yield, or ought to yield, a plural- 
ity of senses, save where they are in themselves hopelessly 
ambiguous, and that no one can pretend that the phrases in 
question have any such ambiguity. But our contention is, 
that the Church of England which now imposes these Creeds, 
has by its Articles wrested some of the clauses from their 
original meaning. M. Nicolas has shewn conclusively that 
when the clause of the descent into hell first appeared, it 
was intended to involve the doctrine of Purgatory; and 
when that of the communion of saints is first found, it is 
interpreted, not in reference to the general community of 
interests which belong to Christian people, but with regard 
to certain particular relations supposed to exist between the 
living and the dead. These interpretations the Church of 
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England has formally excluded by the twenty-second Arti- 
cle. It has taken an old document and excluded the old 
sense, placing on it a new one, plainly not the only one the 
words will bear; much as the evangelists adopted old pro- 
phetic sayings, wrested wholly away from their original 
meaning. And the extremest latitude of use is simply the 
arrying out a plan already adopted. It is not pretended 
that this is “interpretation,” or attempting to discover the 
original meaning ; but since this original meaning is ex- 
cluded, some meaning must be found so long as words are 
used at all. What harm, then, does it if men of so widely 
differing opinions may be contained within its loosened 
bonds? This harm, that a Creed gives a semblance of unity 
where none exists ; it teaches men to rely on outward uni- 
formity, rather than on a true union of the heart in sympa- 
thy and in love for God and man. It unites us, some will 
say, with the past, and ensures the continuity of the Church. 
Religious thought is and must be continuous ; but it is be- 
cause of the change, and not because of the persistence of 
Creeds, which can merely give the thought of the present 
the false appearance of the thought of the past. And since 
our modern ideas of God by no means come through tradi- 
tional and historical channels only, it is a mistake to recite 
one source of our views alone, if we recite any at all. To 
be consistent and complete, we should have to formularize 
also the beliefs in order, law and development, at least as 
dear to the natural philosopher as is that of the personality 
of God to the Christian theologian. 

When the first short and simple Creeds were adopted in 
the Christian Church, they were truly what they have ever 
been called, symbols, watch or pass-words. The Church 
was indeed an Ecclesia, called out in danger and distress, 
maintaining an existence with difficulty, obliged to hide 
itself underground before it could germinate and grow. 
Afterwards, what had been a necessity was continued by 
choice. The Church was pleased to think that its members 
were “of God,” and that the whole world “lay in wicked- 
ness,” and the pass-word was still the test of admission into 
the great society which only could be saved in the coming 
storms. But we recognize neither the need nor the lawful- 
ness of concealing our views, and so need no secret society 
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to shelter us, nor do we think that one only fold, one 
system or scheme of doctrine, can hold or can instruct all 
the children of God. 

And then, as the power of the Church increased, and 
dreams of future glory paled before still less noble visions 
of earthly aggrandizement, it became in its turn a perse- 
cutor, and the old watchword became a war-cry, under 
whose fierce influence every fanatical persecution, from the 
Crusades to our own day, has shouted for the battle. But 
we again are no proselytizers. Let God teach His children 
as He pleases, and let His children seek the light, with no 
foregone conclusion that they shall find it in one only 
direction. All attempts to force men to see as we see, to 
look where we look, must proceed from an inborn sense of 
insecurity in our own convictions, even when they seem 
most strong. 

Worship needs no creeds. We do not require of each 
member of a loving family on earth that he or she shall put 
into the same formula his or her conception of the character 
of the father, husband, master of the household; nor does 
he, to shed his affection and justice forth, require such an 
idle test. Nor can we, who can think of God only from 
what we know of Man, deem that our Father in heaven 
requires such identity of intellectual conviction in us, which 
wouid barter the infinite diversity in which He has created 
us for the drilled and orderly yet lifeless movement of the 
wheels of a machine. “Tanquam cadaver” is not a motto 
for Protestants, as it is for the great Society which arrogates 
to itself the peculiar name of Jesus. Because we believe 
that God lives, and that “all but God is changing day 
by day,” we live also, and we prove our vitality by our 
changes of form and of attitude towards the Father of 
lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning. 

We plead, then, for the disuse of Creeds in worship,— 

3ecause, as we believe, the faith of many men has drifted 
away from the faith of dogmatic Churches, never more to 
return. 

Because those who, within the Churches, adhere to the old 
historic interpretations, are thereby placed in a position of 
strong antagonism to nature and to fact. 
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Because those who, within the Churches, adhere to the old 
words to clothe new thought, could find far better words to 
fit the thought than those which have ever over them a 
shadow of past meanings. 

Because, while many are unwilling to break with a 
Church which is doing much for Christian liberty, and 
might afford a rallying-ground for Christians unattached, 
the rings of broken fetters have some weight still, which 
may hereafter prove insupportable. 

Because, above all, while those who have grown up in a 
position which they only gradually understand, are able to 
justify to themselves their retention of it, they cannot expect 
the same acquiescence in that position from new comers. 

If the foregoing pages shall have helped any towards a 
firmer standing-ground than is afforded by the shifting 
sands of uncertain Creeds, the writer's aim is answered. 
He well knows that for practical changes we must often 
wait long, and in patience possess our souls. Such con- 
siderations as here are urged cannot fail to give pain to 
many devout souls, whom to save from suffering one would 
fain be silent. Yet some pain is salutary, and such is that 
which always attends the transition from weakness and 
dependence to a fuller and more vigorous life. 


C. KEGAN PAUL. 
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VIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. The Hebrew Prophets, translated afresh from the Origi- 
nal, with regard to the Anglican Version, and with 
Illustrations for English Readers. Vol.1l. By the late 
Rowland Williams, D.D. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1871. 


In an earlier volume of this Review* I had the pleasure 
of noticing the first volume of this work, which was re- 
markable as shewing that the critical study of the He- 
brew Scriptures had begun to be pursued seriously even 
by the clergy of the English Church, amongst whom the 
mere knowledge of their language has for many generations 
been at a disgracefully low ebb. It was also remarkable 
for taking up the study not with philological views merely, 
—to present a better translation,—but for its attention to 
historical criticism and consequent endeavour to ascertain 
the bearing of each passage in its context, and for its re- 
arrangement of the chapters and verses, especially in Isaiah, 
the chief book with which it dealt. After an interval of 
five years, the second volume is now sent into the world as 
a parting gift from the author, who has not been permitted 
to finish his task, or to give to this section the final re- 
vision and completeness which it would undoubtedly have 
received at his hands. 

The first volume bore as a second title “The Prophets of 
Israel and Judah during the Assyrian Empire,” and included 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah (ch. i—xxxix.) 
and Nahum. The second is lettered outside, “ Babylonian 
and Persian Empire,” and includes Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Jeremiah, Lamentations and Ezekiel (ch.i—iv.). Thus the 
work still wants, and always will want, Isaiah ch. x1—Ixvi., 
Ezekiel ch. v.—xlviii., Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi ; not 
to mention Jonah and Daniel, which Dr. Williams possibly 
had no intention of including. Besides this, there is no 
Introduction to Ezekiel, and as Mrs. Williams (who edits 
the volume) remarks, “we also miss the summary at the 
conclusion, which would probably have surveyed the ground 





* Vol. III. 1866. 
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gone over, and touched on those religious topics which the 
criticism and commentary had thrown light upon.” 

These irretrievable omissions are sorely to be lamented, 
but do not detract from the value of what has really been 
completed by the author. Each prophet is a personality 
who can be studied by himself, and without reference to his 
successors ; and as the prophets have been taken in chrono- 
logical order, the historical picture is complete as far as it 
goes. The form and style of translation are the same as in 
the previous volume, and the care bestowed on the arrange- 
ment of the longer books, and the discovery of later inter- 
polations, is in both equally admirable. The author makes 
clear that the longer books, such as Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
consist of short pieces, some of only a few verses, tacked 
together with no critical skill and with utter ignorance of 
chronological propriety. This is especially the case in 
Jeremiah, and there the important differences of the Sep- 
tuagint, which often presents a better order than the He- 
brew, prove the Hebrew text in its present state to be of 
no great antiquity. It must, however, be understood that 
Dr. Williams is not himself the originator of most of these 
re-arrangements. They are mainly due to the acute mind 
of Ewald, who has perhaps nowhere found a labour more 
suited to his peculiar insight into ancient writers than in 
his treatment of the Prophets. It is perhaps better that 
the English public should be introduced to them by an 
original translation by a scholar of English reputation than 
by a translation from Ewald’s German version. As to the 
translation itself, it appears to me executed rather too much 
“with regard to the Anglican version.” While on the one 
hand it retains language that is often obscure or gram- 
matically faulty, it introduces some phrases which have an 
air of oddity about them that mars the effect and makes us 
feel as if we were reading a translation made by a foreigner, 
or by one who cares less for presenting the true sense than 
the really untranslatable grammatical forms of the Hebrew 
author. Thus the expression Das}, which the Authorized 
Version paraphrases by “saith the LorD,” appears here as 
“is JEHOVAHS saying,” which becomes intolerably burden- 
some when occurring so frequently as it does in Jeremiah ; 
while it says no more than the simpler phrase. Had the 
translator regarded the word 6183, which is a solemn one, 
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only used of Divine declarations, as more than a mere 
saying, and translated “is Jehovah’s oracle,” I should not 
have had this objection to urge. There is a hesitancy in 
the rendering of the Divine name in both volumes which 
I cannot account for. The name JHVH is rendered ad 
libitum “Jehovah” and “The Eternal.” This is a retro- 
gression from the Authorized Version, which consistently 
renders the word “The Lorp” in capitals. In the notes the 
term Jehovah appears to be exclusively used. The treat- 
ment of the participial construction after 737 is a delicate 
point, and the Authorized Version generally requires cor- 
rection, but it may be doubted whether Dr. Williams’s 
translation is either the best rendering of the Hebrew or 
the best English: see Jer. xix. 3, “ Behold I will bring evil 
upon this place,” Authorized Version ; “Behold me bring- 
ing evil upon this place,” Dr. Williams. In my judgment, 
“Here am I bringing (or about to bring)’ would be better 
in both respects. In xviii. 3, Dr. Williams inconsistently 
follows the Authorized Version, and says, “I went down 
to the potter's house, and behold, he wrought a work,” 
where “and there he was working a work” would certainly 
be more faithful. I am glad to add that the complaint 
made in my former notice of the absence of all reference 
to the chapters and verses of the ordinary Bible in the first 
volume has been attended to in this, and that the passage 
in the Hebrew or English Bible can now be found without 
reference to a concordance. I have still to regret that Dr. 
Williams cannot see the parallelisms and other evidence of 
poetic rhythm in the prophets, and continues to print them 
as plain prose. Dr. Noyes, who as a mere translator is 
nearly equally faithful and besides is a more elegant writer 
than Dr. Williams, greatly enhanced the value of his work 
by printing it in rhythmical lines. 


2. Fragmenta Evangelica, que ex antiqua recensione versions 
Syriace Novi Testamenti (Peshito dicte) a Gul. Curetono 
vulgata sunt, Greece reddita textuique Syriaco editionis 
Schaafiane et Greeco Scholziane fideliter collata, curante 
J. R. Crowfoot, S.T.B. Pars prima. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1870. 


The title neatly expresses the nature of this work. In 
it the student finds the text of Cureton’s Syriac Gospels 
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rendered into Greek, and its divergences from the Greek 
Gospels and from the ordinary Syriac Peshito version care- 
fully noted. The enterprize would hardly have been under- 
taken by one who did not, as Mr. Crowfoot avows is the 
case with himself, dissent from Mr. Cureton’s belief that his 
Syriac Matthew presents either the original form of that 
Gospel, or at least an earlier form of it than the Greek, 
and gives it in what is essentially its original language, 
from which the current Greek is a translation. As Mr. 
Crowfoot thinks otherwise, he is naturally desirous to re- 
store from this Syriac version what may have been the 
original Greek whence it sprang. It is an obvious remark 
that to do this at all successfully demands very high qua- 
lifications both in Syriac and in Greek scholarship. As far 
as I can judge, the attempt is very fairly successful ; but I 
cannot see who will be much benefited by it. Few scholars 
ignorant of Syriac will accept this re-translation as the 
genuine original Gospel of Matthew ; nor will the proposi- 
tion that the original Gospel was written in Greek, whence 
it was translated into Mr. Cureton’s Syriac MS., find favour 
with many, since it leaves the origin of the later current 
Greek version entirely inexplicable. The attempt, however, 
is meritorious, and it has this great advantage, that by 
placing Cureton’s Gospels and the Greek Gospels side by 
side in the same language, it greatly facilitates comparison. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Crowfoot will be enabled to com- 
plete his work. 
RussELL MARTINEAU. 


3. Some Philosophical Books. 


From the appearance of a fifth and much enlarged edition 
of Mr. Gillespie's Demonstration of the Being and Attri- 
butes of God,* it would appear that this metaphysical me- 
thod of seeking theological conviction has a fair number of 
followers. The line of argument is an extension of that set 
forth in the last century by Dr. Samuel Clarke. Starting 
with the fact that the human mind is compelled to conceive 
of space as infinite, the author infers from this the reality 





* The Argument a Priori for the Being and the Attributes of the Absolute 
One. By W. H. Gillespie, F.R.G.S. Fifth Edition. London: Houlston and 
Sons. 1871. 
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of a “ Being of infinite extension and duration.” Then by 
a series of propositions arranged to look as much as possible 
like a rigid chain of necessary inference, we are introduced 
in succession to the Divine attributes; and if the book 
fulfils the promise which the writer confidently holds out, 
the patient reader will admit, as he brings to a close his 
arduous task, that the results of Euclid’s reasoning are not 
more certain and satisfying than is the demonstration here 
given of the existence and intellectual and moral perfection 
of the Divine Being. The metaphysical reasoning is inge- 
nious, and the careful study of the book (an earlier edition 
of which, by the way, was very favourably noticed by Lord 
Brougham and Sir William Hamilton) cannot fail to be a 
useful gymnastic exercise for the intellect ; but we cannot 
support its pretensions to be an all-sufficient antidote to 
atheistic ideas. Demonstrations of spiritual truth, more 
geometrico, whether they come from Spinoza, Clarke, Fichte 
or Gillespie, seem to us to affect a logical conclusiveness 
which they do not and cannot possess, and to bring in 
covertly, under the disguise of definitions and axioms, the 
very truths which it is their main object to arrive at and to 
establish. However excellent may be the point of view to 
which these logical steps may lead us, we still need the 
insight which spiritual affections give, to discern with satis- 
fying certainty the realities of the unseen world. 

The Rey. J. T. Goodsir has written a learned work* on 
the traces of Divine inspiration and Divine guidance to be 
found in heathen nations and heathen teachers previous to 
the birth of Christ. He believes that much which is true 
and sacred in early Gentile civilization is to be traced back 
to a primitive revelation made to the as yet undivided 
human family ; and that even after the dispersion, inspira- 
tion, while furnished to the Hebrew race in super-eminent 
modes and degrees, was not altogether denied, though given 
in a manner less marked and in measure less complete, to 
the various pagan races. One can scarcely use aught but 
tones of welcome in reference to a work which aims to ex- 
tirpate that ugly and pernicious misconception, which would 
confine God’s love and God’s inspiration to a single nation 





* Seven Homilies on Ethnic Inspiration. By Rev. J. T. Goodsir, F.R.S.E. 
Williams and Norgate. 1871. 
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and toa single book. Our author will not have his favourite 
philosophers of antiquity either left out in the cold in this 
world, or exposed to too fervent heat in the next. Though 
evidently a sound orthodox believer in the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, he does not seek a monopoly of reve- 

lation for Judaism and Christianity, and quotes with mani- 
fest gusto Voltaire’s sarcastic couplet : 

| Vous y grillez, sage et docte Platon, 

Divin Homére, eloquent Ciceron. 
We wish he had been able to go a step or two further, and, 
while recognizing some gems of divine truth among the 
traditions and superstitions of heathendom, to admit the 
possibility of some alloy of human error in Jewish literature 
and in Christian conceptions. Then he would have saved 
himself and his readers a wearisome waste of words about 
types and hidden symbolism, and would not have broached 
such original ideas as that the great Pyramid sets forth on 
its four faces the geometrical emblem of the triune God, or 
that the gift of bread by Melchisedek to Abraham was an 

anticipation of the Eucharist. Natural science is at length 
allowed to carry on its researches undisturbed by theological 
denunciation, but the science of Religion has yet to pass 
through this needful but unpleasant stage in the history of 
all truth ; for even such comparatively liberal divines as 
Mr. Goodsir shrink from “rationalizing mythologers” like 
Max Miiller, and shudder at “the blind anti-biblical furor” 
of such scholars as Hitzig. 

It has been well said by a recent writer, that the current 
sensational philosophy is simply the Idealism of Berkeley 
minus God. The good Bishop little thought, when he 
propounded his famous theory as a panacea for all Atheistic 
ailments, that it was destined to form the chief ingredient 
in systems most fatal to all healthy Theistic faith. Mr. 
Doubleday,* however, does not reject the Divine side of 

the Berkeleian philosophy, though he throws it quite into 
the background. His object is to re-state the most salient 
points in his Master's Idealism, and to strengthen his posi- 
tion by arguments drawn from recent scientific speculations 
on the Atomic theory and the nature of Force. The view 


* Matter for Materialists: Letters in Vindication and Extension of Dr. 
Berkeley's Principles. By Thomas Doubleday. London: Longmans. 1870. 
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of the material universe which most widely prevails among 
savants at present, may be said to lie midway between the 
Materialistic and Idealistic hypotheses, representing nature 
as external to the mind, yet consisting of a congeries of 
interacting forces with no material nuclei. 

Mr. Doubleday combats this position on the ground that 
we cannot conceive of force in the abstract ; force must be 
the attribute of something by which it is originated. Con- 
sidering that Sir John Herschel and others have clearly 
shewn that the human mind must be allowed to have the 
power of originating some degree of physical force, it is 
strange that Mr. Doubleday was not led to regard a volition 
of the Deity as an adequate substratum for every exertion 
of energy in nature. Berkeley affirms that the visible and 
tangible world exists only in the minds of men or of other 
beings of the same spiritual nature. His disciple does not 
stop here ; but supposes that a realm of being more or less 
extensive exists in the intelligence of the animal kingdom, 
and that, possibly, even vegetables are not altogether devoid 
of consciousness, are immaterial beings having their own 
world of vague feeling. This attempt to rescue a large por- 
tion of geological phenomena from the phantasmal abyss 
into which Idealism is wont to plunge them, serves perhaps 
to make more evident the baseless character of the entire 
theory, and to warn us to put confidence in that irresistible 
belief in the externality of nature, which every one prac- 
tically accepts, aud which no one can have any means of 
disproving. 

In Mr. Latham’s “ Theories of Philosophy and Religion,”* 
we have essays on various forms of Atheistic and Theistic 
doctrine. The treatment of the subject is very fragmentary, 
and it is very difficult to gather any self-consistent idea of 
the author's own views. There is a graphic sketch of the 
Evolution theory; the procession of a solar system from a 
gaseous expanse; and we are shewn what impracticable 
difficulties attend this hypothesis, unless we suppose the 
concurrent action of Divine intelligence. In lieu of a 
sketch of Christian Theism we have a new translation with 
notes of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans made from the 





* Theories of Philosophy and Religion compared with the Christian Theory 
as set forth in St. Paul’s Letter to the Romans. By J. H. Latham, M.A. 
London: Longmans. 1871. 
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text of the oldest MSS. There is an affectation of literalness 
pervading the version which often makes it harsh and repul- 
sive, as when Paul is made to term himself “slave of the 
Anointed Jesus,” and sometimes even positively inaccurate, 
as when the Hebraistic tpoowroAnyia is rendered “respect ot 
appearances.” C. B. U. 


4, Miscellaneous. 


We welcome with much pleasure the re-publication of 
the very thoughtful and interesting Essays* which Mr. Hut- 
ton has contributed during the last few years to the National 
and other Reviews. His second volume, which is exclusively 
devoted to literature, may in this place be dismissed with 
brief mention, although not at all inferior, either in thought 
or style, to its theological fellow. The reader may not agree 
with Mr. Hutton’s estimate of this or that author; but he 
will find it impossible not to acknowledge the subtlety of 
his criticism and the fineness of his insight. Mr. Hutton’s 
judgments are suggestive, even when we hesitate to pro- 
nounce them sound; and there is no single essay of the 
series which does not commend itself as produced by the 
contact of a living mind with the great intellects which he 
attempts to characterize. At the same time we earnestly 
wish that, if it were possible, Mr. Hutton would cultivate 
a simpler and less figurative style. The metaphors, from 
which not many successive sentences are free, and the 
italics, which are to be found on every page, convey a 
wearying impression of strain after brilliancy and force. 
Nor, indeed, are the illustrations confined to their subsidiary 
purpose of illustrating the thought; in many cases they 
are the thought itself. Our author's mind does not seem 
to proceed in any line from idea to idea; but rather to be 
taken violently possession of by one thought, which he 
proceeds to state and re-state, to illustrate and re-illustrate, 
by a variety of metaphors which are not always remarkable 
for beauty of conception and expression, and yet frequently 
want the homely excellence of running upon four legs. 
We are constantly deceived into thinking that we are in 
presence of a new thought ; but find, upon stripping off its 


* Essays, Theological and Literary. By R. H. Hutton, M.A. 2 volumes. 
London: Strahan. 1871. 
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gorgeous robe of figure, that it is substantially the same as 
that upon the last page, and the last page but one. It is 
possible that Mr. Hutton might lose something of his re- 
putation for subtlety and profundity by chastening and 
simplifying his style; but we are convinced that his thoughts 
would be clearer to himself, and his power of moulding the 
thoughts of others very greatly increased. 

With this we have exhausted all our power of finding 
fault, and turn with pleasure to the more careful considera- 
tion of Mr. Hutton’s second volume. It is always difficult 
to give a connected account of a series of detached essays, 
which have been occasional in their origin, and perhaps 
have only a subjective unity in the author's own mind. But, 
in general terms, these essays fall into two main divisions, 
one of which treats of the fundamental problems of religion 
from the abstract and philosophical side, while the other 
and smaller deals with scriptural questions; a bridge 
between the two being built by the longest and most cha- 
racteristic paper of the whole series, that on the Incarnation 
and Principles of Evidence. To the last-named essay, almost 
alone, is confined the peculiarity of theological view which 
is supposed to be characteristic of Mr. Hutton and the 
school of religious thought to which he belongs. We hardly 
know whether to regret or to rejoice in this. We should 
have been glad to receive from Mr. Hutton’s pen an elabo- 
rate and systematic exposition of a theory of Christianity, 
which, if it command the allegiance of only a disciple here 
and there, seems to attract none but thoughtful and deeply 
religious men. But if it had been so, we might have 
missed the satisfaction of meeting Mr. Hutton, with such 
entire accord of conviction and feeling, upon the broader 
level of thought where all spiritual theologians are at home. 
Here, at the very outposts of faith, in maintaining, on the 
one hand, the doctrine of a Living Personal God against a 
theoretical Atheism, and a quasi scientific profession of 
ignorance of God which is practically only Atheism in 
disguise,—in defending, on the other, the reality of human 
knowledge of God against Dean Mansel’s theory of an 
“accommodated” and “regulative” revelation, and the 
rights of honest and faithful doubt against the “hard- 
church” brutality of Professor Rogers,—Mr. Hutton has 
done the noblest service. It is here that his deep sense of 
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religious realities, his fine spiritual insight, his subtle dis- 
crimination between faith and that which only apes its 
outward seeming, come into active exercise,—qualities of 
mind and spirit never more urgently needed than now, 
when physiologists who fancy that they are metaphysicians, 
and metaphysicians who cannot forget that they are phy- 
siologists, imagine that when they have accounted for a 
few primitive instincts of human nature, they have solved 
the whole complex problem of God, duty and destiny. It 
is a prime merit of Mr. Hutton’s disquisitions that they 
keep the reader's mind close to the centre pvint of all con- 
troversy between religion and its opposite. He holds the 
citadel both against open foes and ignorant and ill-judging 
friends. And he holds it bravely and well. 

The scriptural part of Mr. Hutton’s first volume consists 
of three essays—on M. Renan’s “Vie de Jesus,” on the 
same writer's “ Paul,” and on the historical problems of the 
fourth Gospel. The first is not much more than an analysis 
of M. Renan’s book, with of course a running commentary 
of criticism: we refer our readers to the second, as to a 
very subtle and suggestive study of a character which, more 
than any other in literary history, seems to invite dissection 
and description. The contrast between the two essays, we 
may remark by the way, once more brings into strong relief 
the ease with which we collect some distinct idea of Paul's 
personality from the autobiographical materials of his letters, 
with the difficulty of discerning through the soft haze of 
evangelical tradition what manner of man was the Master. 
The paper on the fourth Gospel is a kind of dissertation, in 
which Mr. Hutton is not nearly so much at home as in studies 
of character or conflicts of abstract theory. The argument is 
ingeniously put, and sustained by many striking and subtle 
observations ; there is a kind of persuasiveness in it, of 
which the reader, when he comes to the end, feels the force ; 
but when he sets himself to review the impression, he finds 
that he must correct it by the recollection of much that 
Mr. Hutton has uever mentioned, and that the essay has 
gained impressiveness at the cost of failing to be exhaustive. 
It will help to confirm the convictions of the already con- 
vinced, but we should be surprised if it exercised much 
independent power of persuasion. 

The essay on the Incarnation and Principles of Evidence 
VOL, VIII. U 
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was reviewed at length in our pages when it first appeared 
as one of the “Tracts for Priests and People,” and we shall 
not therefore return to it now. But in connection with it 
we are tempted to make one remark on a passage of Mr. 
Hutton’s Preface. In acknowledging his obligations to 
Mr. Maurice, he says, “To him, more than to any other 
living man, I certainly owe my belief that theology is a 
true science ; that a knowledge of God, in a true scientific 
sense, however imperfect in degree, is open to us.” And 
believing ourselves that theology is “a true science,” and 
therefore capable of orderly and scientific exposition,—and 
more, that an important testimony to the validity of any 
theological conception is its power of harmoniously fitting 
in to its place in such an exposition,—we earnestly desire 
that either Mr. Hutton, or some other competent master of 
the school, would give the world a complete statement of 
its religious system ; or if, as we suspect, the word system 
revolts against its whole method of thought, would try to 
shew how its characteristic ideas stand related to other 
(and not less necessary) religious conceptions. To give a 
single example of what we mean, has any one a clear idea 
of the relation in which theologians of Mr. Maurice’s school 
stand to Scripture? That they cling to the Johannine author- 
ship of the fourth Gospel we know, and exalt it to the de- 
preciation of the Synoptics ; we owe to them much thought- 
ful aud spiritual interpretation of the Bible; we notice 
that, in the periodicals which are supposed to represent their 
opinions, there is always a distinct leaning to conservative 
theories and interpretations. But we can go no further than 
this. To the question as to the authority of the Bible, 
which the religious opinion of our time and country is so 
earnestly asking, these theologians give no clear reply. 
So with regard to the peculiar function which they allot 
to the Second Person of the Trinity (and we call it peculiar 
advisedly, as being, in our judginent, as inconsistent with 
ordinary orthodox standards as Unitarianism itself), it is 
not difficult to apprehend a doctrine so persistently reite- 
rated ; but again, when we ask how such a theory is to be 
made to fall into its place in any complete scheme of Chris- 
tianity, and what is its relation to other undeniable ele- 
ments of faith, we get little or no help. It does not assist 
us to be told that Mr. Maurice is a faithful member of the 
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Church of England, and accepts the Articles, the Creeds 
(even the Athanasian) and the Prayer Book, in a sense 
which is quite satisfactory to his own mind. The fact is 
an interesting example of the possible pliability of a vigo- 
rous and an honest intellect, but hardly a contribution to 
the scientific knowledge and clearness of thought of by- 
standers. Mr. Hutton may very well plead that we ought 
not to look for completeness of exposition in a volume of 
essays which are avowedly occasional ; and we admit, with 
the utmost frankness, the justice of his plea. But we cannot 
help thinking that it belongs to the genius of this school 
of Broad-church thinkers to lay great stress on a few preg- 
nant ideas, and to decline the task of bringing them into 
mutual order and proportion. Only if it be so, they must 
be content to look at their form of belief as only a phase of 
transition, it may be of very temporary duration, towards a 
clearer and more scientific, if not a deeper and a simpler, 
faith. 

There is much in the form of Mr. Conway’s “ Earthward 
Pilgrimage,”* and also in its wealth of allusion and its tone 
of earnest scepticism, which reminds one of Mr. Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus. At all events, we imagine that Mr. Carlyle 
is a writer with whom Mr. Conway would very willingly be 
associated, and from whom he has probably drawn a portion 
of his inspiration. The conception of the book is that of 
honest revolt against the religious attitude depicted by Bun- 
yan in his Pilgrim’s Progress. The author affects to place 
himself in the position of that celebrated Pilgrim, and de- 
scribes the weariness that at length came upon him after 
sitting on a purple cloud with a golden trumpet, and the 
eagerness with which he sought to, exchange the region of 
idle worship for the so-called City of Destruction with its 
earnest work. The Interpreter by whom he is accompanied 
gives an unsparing exposure of Christian doctrine as ordi- 
narily taught in England ; and the succeeding chapters are 
continued in the same key. In the chapter called An Old 
Shrine, the author takes as his text the inauguration of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He went to the ancient city “to 
witness the consecration of a plain old Scotch gentleman to 


* The Earthward Pilgrimage. By Moncure D. Conway. London: John 
Camden Hotten. 1870. 
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the task of presiding over the work of maintaining in Great 

sritain the worship of adead Jew.” “The Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles shall mean many things, but one thing definitely shall 
they mean: thirty-nine pieces of money to him who shall 
betray Reason for them.” In a chapter called Contrivance, 
he criticises as vain and needless the effort made by the 
tev. James Martineau and others to preserve to Theism 
“the great religious heart and history of Christendom.” He 
affirms, 

“__ that every religious form or rite was once real, every watch- 
word of conservatism was once the watchword of radicalism, all 
things old were once new. The Litany, idly repeated by happy- 
hearted youth, who yesterday were at croquet and cricket, was 
the outburst of stricken hearts amid convulsions of nature, war, 
plague, and famine: uttered now, it is the mummy of a revival, 
set up where a real one is impossible. The first silent Quaker 
meeting was accidental ; the emotion of that hour is vainly sought 
for by the formal imitations of its silence. And so the rantings, 
shoutings, love-feasts, communions, baptisms, are attempts to 
recover the ecstasies of shining moments by copying the super- 
ficial incidents that attended them,—attempts as absurd as the 
famous fidelity with which the Chinese manufacturers imitated 
the tea-set they were required to replace, even to the extent of 
preserving all the cracks and flaws of the originals.”—“ That 
which calls itself conservatism adheres to forms that must become 
fossil, whereas any true conservatism must rescue the essence by 
transferring it to forms which have their life yet to live.”* 

In the chapter on Voltaire, it is rather a one-sided com- 
parison, to say the least, to place him in the same class 
with “the greatest freethinker who ever trod the earth, 
whose death-cry was, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ A terrible freethinker’s end! Yes, every 
drop of his blood was paid for free thought!” In a 
chapter called The Rejected Stone, commencing with a 
striking report of theological discussions under the railway 
arches at St. Pancras, he says : 

“What convictions have we corresponding to those which 
sculptured the Phidian Jove or the Milonian Venus, or painted 
the great Italian pictures, or built St. Peter's dome? None. 
Then for the present no real Art. The one thing we really believe 
in is Scepticism: this is the inspiration of our Science, of our 


* Pp. 102, 103. + Pp. 253, 254. 
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clamour for more education, of our democracy ; they are all the 
utterances of the clear and vigorous Misgiving which distinguishes 
this age.”* 


It may comfort some readers to find that the author is 
not, at all events, an infallible prophet, for in the chapter 
called the Pilgrim’s Last Reflections, he remarks, though 
his book was published only last year : 


“ Already it seems doubtful if the West can see another Wel- 
lington or another Napoleon I. It requires warlike ages to pro- 
duce such men ; and such ages require peoples capable of being 
thoroughly drilled and massed.”+ 


We must find room for the following passage from the 
conclusion : 

“There is a story of the Holy Grail which the Laureate has 
passed by, but which we may remember. In the days when men 
wandered through the world seeking that cup, made of a single 
precious stone, holding the real blood of Christ, a Knight left 
England to search for the same in distant ands. As he passed 
from his door, a poor sufferer cried to him for help. Absorbed 
in his grand hope, the Knight heeded him not, but went on. He 
wandered to the Holy Land, fought in many wars, endured much, 
but found not the precious cup; and at last, disappointed and 
dejected, he returned home. As he neared his own house, the 
same poor sufferer cried to him for help. ‘ What dost thou re- 
quire ? asked the Knight. The aged man said, ‘ Lo, I am perish- 
ing with thirst.’ The Knight dismounted and hastened to fetch 
a cup of water. He held the half-clad sufferer in his arms, raised 
his head, and proffered the water to his parched lips. Even as 
he did so the cup sparkled into a gem, and the Knight saw in 
his hand the Holy Grail, flushed with the true blood of Christ. 
And you, my brothers, may wander far, and traverse many realms 
of philosophy and theology, to find the truth which represents 
the true life-bloud of the noblest soul ; but you shall find it only 
when and where you love and serve as he did. If you can but 
give to the fainting soul at your door a cup of water from the 
wells of truth, it shall flash back on you the radiance of God.” t 

Even from the very fragmentary description of the book 
which we have been able to give, it will be perceived that 
it is strong meat for men of full age, rather than milk for 
babes. There is, we think, a good deal of paradox, arising 





* Pp. 335, 336. + P. 397. t Pp. 405, 406. 
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from the violence of the writer’s reaction from what he 
regards as antiquated creeds and superstitions ; but the book 
is full of suggestive thoughts, poetically and pointedly ex- 
pressed ; and though to a thoughtful and judicious reader 
he may sometimes seem extravagant, one-sided and unfair 
in his statements and representations, the general impres- 
sion left by the whole is that it is the earnest and healthy 
scepticism of a man of real genius. A vigorous mind will 
be none the worse for the rough handling of many approved 
maxims and professions of faith. At the same time, there 
is something to be said in favour of that religious attitude 
which the author sets out with condemning. However 
needful and noble a duty it may be in this present world 
to contend with evil in its various forms of suffering and 
sin, the very repose aud refreshment which we habitually 
seek among congenial minds in our domestic and social 
circles, direct our aspirations to a future sphere where suf- 
fering and sin will be unknown. We can conceive of work 
and progress without the necessity of painful strife with 
evil. Moreover, we cannot help feeling doubtful how far the 
general realization of the author’s views and tone of thought 
would really tend to the formation of that generous devotion 
to holy duty which we are accustomed to reverence as the 
ideal of a Christian character, and which the author himself 
adimires and commends. Certainly it is most strikingly 
exemplified by many of those whom he regards as held in 
bondage to superstitious creeds. We cannot help fearing 
that the ultimate result of the emancipation for which he 
contends would be an Epicurean, rather than a spiritual, 
condition of mind. Mr. Conway adopts as the motto of his 
title-page a maxim from Confucius : “ Respect the gods, but 
keep them at a distance.” Surely that soul has attained to 
a higher and holier region of thought and life, which habi- 
tually rejoices to feel, with Jesus, “I am not alone, for my 
Father is with me.” 

A careful inquiry into the theology of the New Testa- 
ment must be valuable to every candid mind, whether it 
agrees or not with the conclusions arrived at. Sucha work 
is the translation of Dr. Van Oosterzee’s Handbook.* Detin- 


* The Theology of the New Testament. A Handbook for Students. By 
the Rev. J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D. Translated from the Dutch, by Maurice 
J. Evans, B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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ing his subject as “that part of theological science which 
presents in a summary form the doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament concerning God and Divine things, and expresses 
the same in systematic order,” the author considers succes- 
sively the “ Old Testament Basis,” “The Theology of Jesus 
Christ,” “The Synoptical Gospels,” “The Gospel of John,” 
and deduces as a result, that amid apparent diversity there 
is harmony, so that the “doctrine of the Lord, communicated 
by the Evangelist, is, on the one hand, the explanation of 
the Word of God spoken by Moses and the Prophets ; on 
the other hand, the basis and starting-point of a series of 
apostolic testimonies in regard to the way of redemption.” 
The theology of the apostles is then examined under the 
heads “ Petrine,” “Pauline,” and “Johannine,” and the 
volume concludes with an attempt to shew the “higher 
unity” of all parts of the Bible. To each section are added 
references to various authors, and “points for inquiry,” in- 
tended to lead to further discussion of the subject treated of. 
The position of the author is conservative in regard both to 
theology and criticism, but he is broader in his views and 
more scientific in his treatment than some English orthodox 
writers on these topics. At the same time, it is only too 
plain that here again, as in most similar undertakings, the 
student of Scripture has found in the New Testament 
exactly what his creed prepared him to find there, neither 
more nor less. The texts to which he refers in foot-notes 
to substantiate the assertions in the several sections, are 
frequently so inadequate for the purpose, that one wonders 
how he could offer them, and is sometimes tempted to sup- 
pose there must be a misprint in the references. Thus, to 
shew that in Paul’s writings the doctrine of the Trinity 
“comes ever afresh into the foreground,” we are referred * 
to 1 Cor. xii. 4—6 and 2 Cor. xiii. 13, passages which do 
not seem to us to contain the remotest allusion to such a 
doctrine. Here is an instructive example of the melancholy 
result of the attempt to deduce a dogmatic system from 
a process of textual quotation and criticism of writings so 
diverse in authorship and character as those of the New 
Testament. 
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Mr. Bowes’s translation of the New Testament * is, we 
doubt not, a work of honest and conscientious labour, but 
we cannot say that it is likely to be of much aid to the 
Revision Committee, or even to supersede the present Autho- 
rized Version. It observes the true critical readings, and 
rejects the spurious passages, but in point of taste and 
idiomatic English it is a most lamentable change for the 
worse. We question the desirableness of substituting “glad 
tidings” for the now familiar word “gospel ;” but what reader 
of the English Bible would endure such changes as the fol- 
lowing? “Happy the mendicants in spirit, for theirs is 
the reign of the heavens.” “Store up for yourselves trea- 
sures in heaven, where neither moth nor corrosion oblite- 
rates.” “No good tree brings forth putrid fruit.” “My 
God, my God, why didst thou leave me behind?” Moreover, 
the sense is not always correctly given. In John xi. 26, 
for example, a literal adherence to the Greek form of ex- 
pression conveys a sense in English which the Greek does 
not mean. It is rendered, “ And all the living and believing 
in me shall not die for ever.” The Greek certainly means, 
as it is rendered in our Common Version, “ shall never die.” 
We must add that the appearance of the volume is not very 
creditable to the translator in his capacity of printer and 
publisher. 

Mr. Jacox has produced, in his “Secular Annotations on 
Scripture Texts,” a singularly interesting book. Who he 
is we do not know: his volume makes its appearance with- 
out a word of preface ; and whether these papers are the 
gleanings of a layman’s commonplace-book, or part of a 
minister's notes for preaching, the reader is not informed. 
The author's method is to take a text or passage from 
Scripture, and then to string together, with no more of his 
own matter than is needed to form a connecting link, quo- 
tations of similar or related import from authors old and 
uew. The result is pleasanter reading than might be sur- 
mised from this inadequate description : the quotations are 
well chosen, and woven together with much unobtrusive 


* The New Testament, translated from the purest Greek. By John Bowes, 
of Dundee. Dundee: 75, High Street. 1870. 

+ Secular Annotations on Scripture Texts. By Francis Jacox. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1870. 
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art. Mr. Jacox does not disdain to cull his flowers even 
from modern poets and novelists, and wherever he finds a 
blossom suitable for his purpose plucks it : indeed, we could 
imagine a scholar, of rigidly severe tastes, finding fault with 
the book for its comparative deficiency in ancient flavour. 
But that is hardly a drawback to the general reader, to 
whose attention we heartily commend it. 

“The Book of Prayer and Praise”* has been prepared, we 
believe, by the Rev. Charles Clarke, of the Old Meeting, 
sirmingham, for the use of his congregation, and published 
for general adoption. It consists of ten forms for Morning 
or Evening Worship, and forms for the Communion (com- 
prising suitable hymns), Baptism, Matrimony and Burial, 
with an appended selection of Anthems and Hymns; so 
that everything needed for the worshipers is comprised in a 
single volume. The forms for morning and evening are 
purposely made short, to allow space for a prayer by the 
minister suitable to the occasion. One peculiar feature is, 
that each service recites some of the characteristic sayings 
of Jesus. The volume evinces judgment, taste, and devout 
and poetical feeling. Perhaps in some of the prayers there 
is not so close an adherence to the simplicity of classical 
English as is desirable for forms of worship that are to bear 
constant repetition ; and the Burial Service contains one 
prayer too calmly discursive in its character, we think, to 
be in harmony with the occasion. Perhaps, too, in the 
selection of hymns, though comprising much that is very 
beautiful from modern sources, many old favourites may be 
missed with regret. For ourselves, we appreciate so highly 
the Book of Common Prayer compiled ten years ago by the 
Rev. Dr. Sadler, that we should not have felt the want of 
a new one. The present work bears much less reference 
to the Church of England model, and the forms are very 
much shorter. We have no doubt that it is well adapted 
to the special purpose for which it has been designed. 

“Echoes of Holy Thoughts” is a little book intended as 
a help to young people who are preparing themselves for a 


* The Book of Prayer and Praise, for Public and Private Worship, in Four- 
teen Morning, Evening, and Special Services; with Anthems and Hymns. 
London: Triibner. Birmingham: Osborne. 1870. 

+ Echoes of Holy Thoughts, arranged as Private Meditations before a First 
Communion. London: Whitfield. 1871. 
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first communion. It is divided into seven chapters, each 
of which is concluded by a short prayer and an appropriate 
hymn. While modestly disclaiming all pretensions to ori- 
ginality, it is distinguished by something much better, a 
spirit of simple devoutness, and a real adaptation to the 
purposes which it is designed to serve. We have already 
known it to be used with advantage, and we cordially re- 
commend it to the attention both of parents and ministers 
of religion. 

Mr. John Gill’s “Notices of the Jews,’* contains in a 
small compass avast amount of research. It consists entirely, 
as the title indicates, of extracts from ancient writers, often 
graphic and amusing, though the work, as a whole, will be 
interesting chiefly, we imagine, to those who are themselves 
of Jewish descent. It commences with the extremely un- 
flattering representation of the Israelites in Egypt by Schiller 
in his essay on the Mission of Moses, as a crowded mass of 
people infected with leprosy, who were naturally objects 
of disgust and antipathy to their Egyptian masters; and 
corrects this by an investigation of Schiller’s authorities 
The volume, however, does not leave the impression of a 
high estimate of the Jews by outside writers, who have 
generally regarded them either with puzzled curiosity or 
with contemptuous ignorance. Perhaps the most amusing 
extract is a discussion from one of the Symposia of Plutarch, 
as to the characteristic qualities of swine. 

Dr. Stroud’s “ Treatise on the Physical Cause of the Death 
of Christ,”+ is a republication of a most elaborate and pains- 
taking attempt to prove that the death of Christ was owing 
to a rupture of the heart from agony of mind, caused by 
the weight and intensity of his atoning suffering. The 
book presents a curious compound of medical and anatomi- 

cal illustration and detail, with the most earnest and devout 
scriptural investigation and theological reasoning. Both in 
conception and execution it is most piously orthodox, the 
literal inspiration and infallibility of the scriptural records 


id Notic es of the Jews by the Classic Writers of Antiquity : being a Collection 
of Facts and Opinions from the Works of Ancient Heathen Authors previous 
to A.D. 500. By John Gill, &e. London: Longmans. 187 

+ Treatise on the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, and its Relation to 
the Principles and Practice of Christianity. By William Stroud, M.D. Second 
Edition. With Appendix, containing Letter on the Subject by Sir James Y. 
Simpson, Bart., M.D. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1871. 
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being assumed throughout as a basis. We cannot help feeling 
that the work belongs to a class that already seems obsolete. 
Looked at even from the writer's point of view, it is a dull 
book, utterly prosaic, not redeemed by one spark of poetry, 
imagination or genius. There is, moreover, much repetition 
and redundancy of argument and illustration. The scrip- 
tural argument, also, is by no means unassailable on purely 
exegetical grounds. But the premisses on which the theolo- 
gical reasoning is founded have been too rudely shaken by 
the advancing tide of critical and scientific investigation, for 
such elaborate superstructures to be regarded as anything 
more than curious and ruined monuments of antiquated 
research. 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to give to 
Mr. Baldwin Brown’s noble volume* such a notice as it 
deserves. The great questions that lie at the foundation of 
Theology are here treated of in a thoroughly candid and 
impartial spirit, while at the same time the convictions of 
the writer are spoken out manfully. In the former part of 
the volume, after the tendency to search for truth has been 
shewn to exist in all ages, there are chapters on “ The Infal- 
lible Church” and “The Infallible Book.” In the latter of 
these, the real character of the Bible, its true use as con- 
trasted with its frequent injurious abuse, and the right 
method of gaining spiritual light and life from it, are clearly 
and powerfully set forth. The means of learning the truth, 
and God's method of helping us to it, are dwelt on in a 
chapter entitled “The Doctrine of Christ,” in which the 
absolute necessity of free inquiry and individual conviction 
is dwelt on. The Spirit of God, it is urged, will lead to a 
right comprehension of the truth those who honestly seek 
for it, and what men call unbelief is often the first moving 
of this divine power within, in protest against incredible 
dogmas. The last four chapters are instructive sketches of 
the movements of the quarter of a century that has just 
closed, in its intellectual, social, ecclesiastical and theolo- 
gical revolutions. There are many passages which tempt 
us to quote them. 

“We theologians have a desperate dread of everything which 

First Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth : Essays on the Church and Society. 
By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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does not come to men in some way from the Bible, or which has 
not somewhere the imprimatur of the Church. A fact is a text 
from another book, also of God’s writing; it bears the imprimatur 
of a yet more sacred hand.”* 

“To know the truth in the Christian sense is to have a certain 
power in the soul quickened and strengthened to discern it, to 
hold it, to possess it, in the various forms in which it offers itself 
to our apprehension. The man who really knows a science is the 
man who has mastered its methods, and who has therefore the 
key to unlock every ward which he may wish to enter, and to 
solve every problem which may successively present itself. This 
mastery of truth the Spirit affords us by bringing us into spiri- 
tual fellowship with a Being who is Truth.”+ 

“ Men are increasingly drawn together by that which belongs 
to the sphere of the sympathies and those beliefs which mould 
the life ; while they attach less and less importance to merely 
intellectual agreement with regard to the propositions in which 
they express their judgment about the forms of truth.—It is felt 
now that there may be a true spiritual oneness—oneness of inte- 
rior conviction, aim, hope, and work—beneath very diverse intel- 
lectual conceptions of the deep things of God ; while on the other 
hand there may be much spiritual separation, and even intense 
repulsion, between those who repeat the same creed, recognize 
the same teachers, use the same offices of devotion, and belong 
by profession to the same Church.” 

These are a few sentences which will serve as samples of 
the suggestive thoughts to be found in almost every page 
of a volume which deserves the attentive study of every 
one who desires to have clear notions of theology and spi- 
ritual notions of religion. 

In striking contrast to the work just mentioned is that 
by Dr. Parker.§ with its pedantic title, ungainly style, and 
most commonplace contents. There is scarcely one of its 
“advices” which the “young preacher,” if possessed of 
ordinary intelligence, might not anticipate; and the 
attempts at humour, by which the writer seeks to lighten 
his lectures, are the dreariest parts of the whole production. 
The only interesting portions are some hints thrown out as 
to the relations of pastor and people that prevail in the 
denomination to which the author belongs, which will sur- 
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§ Ad Clerum: Advices to a Young Preacher. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
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prise those who are outside of it. The comments on living 
ministers are in as bad taste as anything can be. 

“One Thousand Gems”* may please those readers who 
want to take their religious reading in homeeopathic doses. 
A letter from Mr. Beecher is prefixed, sanctioning the pub- 
lication ; but it can scarcely be acceptable to him to have 
his thoughts thus presented piecemeal. A volume of the 
same size, containing entire sermons, would be more just 
to the author and more useful to the public. The selection 
is made with considerable care and judgment ; some of the 
extracts deserve to be called gems; many, however, lose 
much of their beauty by being taken out of the original 
setting. 

The contrast between the spirit of Christianity, as found 
in the Scriptures, and the conduct of professed Christians 
in all ages, is exhibited in a brief popular sketch of the 
history of Christendom in successive eras, from the first 
century to the present time.* It is a dangerous under- 
taking to write history with a dogmatic or didactic pur- 
pose. But the liberal temper and practical earnestness of 
this author save him from being tempted into gross par- 
tiality. The errors of the Roman Catholic Church are 
somewhat severely treated, but those of Protestants are not 
spared. There is nothing very new or powerful in the 
volume, but it is evidently well meant, and the strong 
desire of the writer to see professing Christians true in 
practice to the spirit of their religion may excuse an excess 
of effort to push the circulation of his book, which might 
otherwise expose him to censure. But his appeal to 
readers to assist in advertising the volume is not likely to 
be responded to, unless others can find in it much more to 
instruct and edify than we have found. 

We noticed in our last number Dr. Réville’s admirable 
essay on “the Devil,”{ which originally appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, as a review of Roskoff’s elaborate 
work. We have now to record the publication of an En- 





* One Thousand Gems from the Rev. H. Ward Beecher, compiled by the 
Rev. G. D. Evans. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

+ Christendom, sketched from History in the Light of Holy Scripture. By 
Charles Girdlestone, M.A. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 

t The Devil: his Origin, Greatness and Decadence, from the French of the 
Rev. Albert Réville, D.D. London: Williams and Norgate. 1871. 
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glish translation, which is not only well executed, but, if 
we may judge from the beauty of the typography, has been 
to its anonymous editor a labour of love. It is at once a 
good and a dainty book. We may mention, in the same 
connection, the appearance of a second edition of Mr. R. W. 
Dale’s discourses on the Epistle to the Hebrews, “The Jew- 
ish Temple and the Christian Church,”* which we reviewed 
upon its first publication. 

“The Oldest Gospel”+ is the title of a little brochure, the 
author of which, following in the track of Dr. Réville, en- 
deavours to disinter from the Gospel of Matthew those 
discourses of Christ which, according to Papias (in the cele- 
brated passage preserved by Eusebius), the first evangelist 
put together. These discourses are translated chiefly from 
Griesbach’s text, their contents and connection being first 
brought out in a brief analysis. The idea is an admirable 
one, and the result, as shewing what Christianity was as 
first taught by Christ, must be a little startling to some 
teachers of it now. We heartily commend the book to the 
thoughtful reader—Dr. Major’s “ Gospel of St. Mark,”} with 
notes for the use of schools, is quite another kind of thing. 
Why Dr. Major, who has been Head Master of King’s Col- 
lege School, should edit one of the most important of Greek 
writings on quite different principles to those which he 
would (we should presume) apply to a tragedy of Euripides, 
which the world might let die without being much the 
poorer, we find it difficult to understand. We hardly know 
what class of students would profit by this needless little 
book.—Mr. Baldwin Brown’s second series of “ Misread Pas- 
sages of Scripture”§ is really a volume of his thoughtful, 
but somewhat too rhetorical, sermons on critical texts. That 
they are readable and suggestive, we cordially admit ; that 
they remove all the difficulties which they profess to touch, 
we cannot honestly say. The question which modern thought 
is asking itself, is not what modified form of orthodox doc- 


* The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church, &. By R. W. Dale, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 

+ The Oldest Gospel. London: Williams and Norgate. 1870. 

t+ The Gospel of St. Mark, in the Original Greek, with English Notes. By 
J. R. Major, D.D. London: Longmans. 1871. 

§ Misread Passages of Scripture. Second Series. By J. Baldwin Brown, 
B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 
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trine will satisfy its needs, but whether orthodox doctrine 
in any form can be suffered to survive. And judged by 
their relation to this great controversy, Mr. Brown's sermons, 
interesting and deeply religious as they are, are behind the 
time—We must say one word, in conclusion, of a really 
noble sermon, preached by Dr. Caird at the opening of the 
new University chapel in Glasgow, and published by desire 
of the Senate. It is entitled, “What is Religion?’ and 
answers that question, not only in a fine strain of elo- 
quence, but with a deep spiritual apprehension and the 
largest Christian liberality. Not many such sermons are 
preached in any church: we are doubly rejoiced to receive 
this from the famous and venerable communion of which 
Dr. Caird is a chief ornament. 
E. 





